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Earl of Cheſter field. 


Mv Los, 


HE firſt and moſt va- 
luable quality of an 
Hiſtorian is a ſcrupulous at- 
tachment to truth. With- 
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DEDICATION: 


out this, all his other qua- 
lities, deſerve little conſide- 


\ 


ration ; or rather are highly A 


ene they ſerve only 
to miſlead the reader, whom 
they pretend to inform and 


direct. As I have endea- E 


voured, in the following 


ſheets, to guide my ſelf by 
this principle; the dedica- 


tion of /ach a work, how 


ever otherwiſe inconſidera- 
ble, ought to be clear not 


only from the guilt, hut 


from the imputation, of flat- 
tery. 
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DEDICATION. 


Von very enemies, my 


Lord, will acquit me of both, 
for inſeribing it to you, as 
to the Juage and Patron of 
genius and wit: as to One 
beſides, who has long exert- 
ed; in the true intereſt and 
for the honor of his Country, 


thoſe Abilities which Hiſtory 


moſt delights to celebrate. 


THAT you may yet live, 
my Lord, many and happy 
years to ſerve that Country, 
you ſo emmently adorn ; is, 
I am perſuaded, the united 
with of all thoſe, upon whoſe 


fayour- 


vit 


viii D E D FCAT 10 N. 
favourable opinion a great 
and good man would value 
himſelf, For me, I beg 
leave to ſay, in this public 
manner; that I am truly, | 
with that Lind of regard 
which neither fortune nor 
birth alone can inſpire, | 


n 


2 * 3 
be » 


My Loxd, 


Your Lordſhip ' 
moſt devoted Servant, 


D. MALLET. 
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| HE anew PSI we 
aw which ordained, that 
the actions and characters 
of their Dead ſhould be ſo- 
lemiily canvaſſed before certain Judges 3 
in order to regulate: what was due to 
their memory. No quality, however 
* exalted; no abilities however eminent, 
could exempt; the poſſeſſors from this 
laſt and: impartial trial. To ingenuous 
minds this Was a powerful incentive; in 
the putſuit of virtue: and a ſtrong re- 
2 D train 


2 THE LIFE OF THE LORD 
ſtraint on the moſt abandoned, in their 
career of vice. Whoever undertakes to 
write the life of any perſon, deſtrving 
to be remembretby poſterity, ought to 
look upon this law as preſcribed to him. 
He is fairly to record the faults as well as 

= the good qualities, the failings as Well as 

the perfeRions, of the Dead; with this 


l great view, to warn and improve the 
| Living. For this reaſon, tho I ſhalldwel} 
| with pleaſure on the ſhining part of my 


— — mmm . . ͤ „%% ˙ . . „„ — 


| Lord Bacons character, as a writer, I 
| ſhall not dare either to conceal or palli- 
| ate his blemiſhes, as a man. It equally 
1 concerns the public to be made achuaint. 
| ed with both. *. 
| S1R Nicholas Bacon was the firſt 
| Lord Keeper of the Seals inveſted with 
| all the dignity, and truſted with all the 
| power, of a Lord Chancellor. This 
| high employment he held under Queen 
Elizabeth near twenty yeats: a mini- 
. er conſiderably learned, of remaxkable 
| -prudence and honeſty ; ſerving his coun- 
2 try 


[CHANCELLOR BACON: 3 

try with the: integrity of a good man, 

and prefervingz: thro: the whole eourſe 

of his profporitys;:that modetation and 
Phinnefs of manners which adorn a great 
mag. His: ſecbad-wife was a daughter 

of Sir Anthony Cooke, who had been 

/precoptor to Edward the Sixth, and of 

-whom hiſtorians have made honourable 
mention for his skill in the learned lan- 

Suages. Neither habe they forgot to 
celebrate this Lady, on the ſame ac- 
count. To the truth of which even an Par: 
Enemy bote teſtimony, while he re- A 

-proached hof wick having tranſtated, 

fromthe Eat in, Blſhop Jewels Po 

for the Chyreh of e 


©] D111 1431 his 


auen vdke ine parents of Hau 
Baron whoſe Life I am writing. Of 
re ene by tis marriage, he Was the 
Folurrgeſt: aric bort at Vor Honſt in the 
Aran,, the #wentydecond»vof -Fannaty 
245612 Asie Hall the good foftunEto 156. 
mt ineo the W rId:at a period of time 
hen arts and ſciences were eſteemed and 
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and manlineſs of his anſwers, that ſhe 


he was yet a boy; he anſwered readily, 
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cultivated, by the Great and Powerful, 


almoſt in the ſame degree they are now 
neglected; ſo he brought with him a 
capacity for every kind of knowledge, 
uſeful and ornamental. An original 


genius, formed not to receive implicit 


' notions of thinking and teaſoning from 
- What was admitted and taught before 
him; but to preſcribe laws himſelf, in 
the empire of learning, to his own wy 

fuccceding ages, (i 


Het gave marks, very early, of Wh preg- 


nant and happy diſpoſition, far above his 
years. We arc told that Queen Elize- 


beth took a particular delight in trying 
him with queſtions; and received fo 
much ſatisfaction from the good fenſe 


was wont to call him, in mirth, her 


young Lord Keeper, One ſaying of 


his deſerves to be remembred. The 
Queen having asked him his age, while 


& ® 
* 
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CHANCELLOR BACON. 


that he was juſt two years younger than 
Wg reign. K 


Or his ad know no particu- 
lars, till he was ſent to ſtudy in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge under Dr. Mbit. 
gift, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury: and I find he was entered of Tri- — of 


* 


nity- College in his twelfth year; The 7 1573- 


progreſs he made was rapid and uncom- 
mon : for he had run thro the whole 
circle of the liberal arts, as they were 
then taught, before he was ſixteen. But 
what is far more ſurprizing; he began, 
even then, to ſee thro the emptineſs and 
futility of the philoſophy in vogue: and 
to conjecture, that uſeful knowledge 
muſt be raiſed on other foundations, and 
built up with other materials, than had 


been employed thro a tract of many cen. 


turies backward, In this, his own ge- 
nius, aided by a ſingular diſcernment, 
muſt have been his only preceptor. In 
Matters of reaſoning, the Authority of 
Ae was ſtill acknowledged infalli- 
B 3 Us 
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THE LIFE OF/THE/LORD 
ble in the Schools; as much as thut of 


the Pope, in affairs of religion, had lare- 
ly been acknowledged, there and every 
where elſe. And our Author may be 
juſtly-ſtiled the. firſt:great Refbtmer of 
philoſophy. He had the prepoſſeſſibns, 
the voluminous and uſeleſs reading, nay 
he had che vanity of men grow /n old 


in contrary opinions, to ſtruggle with: 


yet he lived to ſee a conſiderable revo: 
lution on his fidc. Another age brought 
over the Learned of all Nations to f 
96. Aa | 8 enn N93 
Ir may be juſtly wondered at, chat 
the Lord Keeper, a miniſter of great ob. 
ſervation on men and things, fnould 
have fent his ſon to travel at che age of 
brteen] as we find he did: for, by à let- 
ter from Sir Amias Poulet, then Am 
ballador in France, it 18 certain that 
young Baron was at Paris, and under 
His röbf, in che year 1557. We need 


Pur 188k; around us, to be eo 


now little our Youth of dun), Wo 
- viſt 


CHANCELLOR BACON, : 


viſit foreign countries about that age, a : 


wont to profit either in taſte, wiſdom, 
or morals. But perhaps he diſcovered 
in his ſon a maturity of diſcretion and 
judgment beyond what is common to 
that early ſeaſon of life. However that 
was, the Ambaſſador conceived a very 
favourable opinion of Bacon; for he 
{ent him over to the Queen with a com. 
miffion that required ſecrecy and dif- 


patch: of which he acquitted himſelf 


with applauſe, and then returned to fi- 


niſh his travels. The native bent of his 
mind, ſtrongly turned to reflection and 


enquiry, ſuffered him not to ſtop ſhort 
at the ſtudy of languages, but led him 
higher to remark accurately on the cuf- 


toms and manners of thoſe that ſpoke 


them; $ on the characters of their Prin- 


ces, and on the conſtitution of their ſe- 
veral governments. In proof of this, 
there is ſtill extant among his works, a 


paper of obſervations on the general 
tate of Europe, written by him ſhortly 
| D i after 
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cher this time; tans diGovered by : 
eee eee L 2 


As be was the youngeſt fon, ſo he | 
ſcems to have been the favourite of his 
father; who had ſet apart a conſiderable. 
ſum of money to purchaſe. an.cſtate for 
him, in his abſenge. But before that 


kind intention could take effect, the Lord 


Keeper died ſuddenly, by the following | 
accident. He was under the hands of 
his barber, and, the weather being ſul-, 
try, had ordered a window before him 
to be thrown opęn. As he was become 
very corpulent, he preſently fell altcep 
in the current of freſh air that was blow- 
ing in upon him; and awaked after 
ſome time, diſtempered all over. Why, 
aid he to the ſervant, did you ſuffer me 
to ſleep thus cxpoſed? The fellow re- 
plicd, that he durſt not preſume to di- 
ſturb him. ere ſaid the e Keeper, 

30 + 
He eye hat Henry III of Frames was then. 
Y years old: now that King began his reign in 


1574, at the age of 24 years. So that Bacon was 
tea nineteen, 


CHANCELLOR BACON, - 


fo be en. een brothers. 


Tur 1 et bout 


obliged him to think of ſome profeſſion 
for a ſubſiſtance: and he applied him- 


ſelf, more thro, neceſſity - than choice, 


to the ſtudy of the common laws For 
that purpoſe, he placed himſelf in the 
ſociety of Cray s-{pn , where his ſupe- 
rior talents rendered him the ornament 
of the Houſe : as the gentleneſs and 
affability of his deportment won him the 
affection of all its members. In his pro- 


feſſion, he quickly roſe to ſo much emi- 


nence and reputation, that, at the age 
of twenty eight years, he was named by 
Elizabeth her learned council extraor- 


dinary: a diſtinction which he needed 


no aſſiſtance from his father's merit with 


ber to deſerve. It was however next 
; to 


by your civility I loſe my life: and ſo. 
removed into his,bed:chamber, where 
he died a, few days after. Thus there 
remained to his youngeſt fon only the 
ſmall proportion of a ſum, e Was, 
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to impoſſible that fo noble a genius, 
born to embrace the whole compaſs of 


ſcience, ſhould confine its reſearches 
within the narrow and perplexed ſtudy 


hedged round with brambles and thorns, 
dark and barbarous in its beginnings, and 
rendered in its ptogreſs fill more ob- 
ſcure, by the learned dulneſs of com -· 
mentators and compilers; men, for the 
moſt part, of indefatigable induſtry, and 
of no ſpirit or diſcernment. According- 
ly we find that in this interval he often 
gave full ſcope to his conceptions; ſur- 
veying the whole ſtate of learning, ob- 
ſerving its defects, and imagining the 


proper methods to ſupply them. This 


he firſt attempted in a treatiſe which he 
entitled Tar Grraresr BirTH or 
T1ME; as appears from a letter, writ- 
ten after his retirement, to father Ful- 
gent io the Venetian, in which he paſſes 
kind of cenſure on the pompous and 
ſwelling title ptefixed to it. Tho the 


piece itfelf is loſt, it appears to have been 
the 


CHANCELLOR BACON. 
the firſt outlines of that amazing deſign, 
which hcafter wards filled up and finiſh- 
ed in hib grand Inſtauration of the ſciens 
ces. As there is not a more amuſing, 
perhaps a more uſeful ſpeculation, than 
that of tracing the hiſtory of the human 
mind; if I may ſo expreſs my ſelf, in its 
progreſſion from truth to truth, and 
from diſcovery to diſcovery ; the intelli- 
gent reader would doubtleſs have been 
pleaſed to ſee, in the tract I am ſpeaking 
of, by what ſteps and gradations a ſpi- 
rit like Bacunꝭs advanced in building up, 
fot mote than thirty years together, his 
new and univerſal theory. He thought 
himſelf born for the uſe of human kind: 
and in the letter above mentioned ſtiles 
himſelf, me fervune of- poſterity. 


T HESE bew Hints for filling up this 
firſt part of our Author s life, trivial and 
| unſatisfactory as they may appear, I have 
yet been obliged to glean here and there 
in the rubbiſhi of ſeveral collections, 
Were they la [carreved, wirhour order 
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THE LIFE OE THE LORD 
or connection. But I fhall now no 
longer regard Bacon as a mere philoſo- 
pher; as a man of ſpeculation who con- 
verſed only with books and his own 
thoughts, in the ſhade of retirement and 
leiſure. The- courſe of his fortunes pro- 
duced him on the great theatre of the 
world, involved him in buſineſs, and 
complicated him with the moſt conſider - 
able perſons of the age he lived in. He 
was honourably employed by onePrince, 
and highly preferred under another. Ir 
will be therefore neceſſary, that this hi: 
ſtory may have its due extent and uſeful- 
neſs, to exhibit a general proſpect of the 
two reigns in which Bacon flouriſhed 
and fell, at leaſt in their principal points 
of vie v. The characters of thoſe with 
whom he had any connection will illu- 
ſtrate his, and ſhew it in a truer, as well 


as a fuller light. 


Inv yet another reaſon for enlarg- 

ing this account beyond the ordinary 
limits. Our Author's. letters are writ- 
22 ten, 


'CHANCELLOR"BACON. 
ten, many of them at leaſt, on public 
occaſions, and may be conſidered as the 
moſt authentic vouchers for ſeveral re- 
markable occurrences, in which he him- 
ſelf was an actor, and well acquainted 
with the ſecret motives on which others 
acted. But as thoſe things are for the 
moſt part only hinted at, or no farther 
opened than to ſerve the preſent purpoſe 
of his letter; they will require to be de- 
veloped at ſome length, and ne into 
der . places. En 


e had a vi: ſhare of 
good ſenſe and ſound judgment than is 
commonly to be met with among wo- 
men; accompanied with a greatneſs of 
mind and ſteadineſs of purpoſe that 
might do honour to the beſt of men. 
Theſe her natural endowments received 
much, tho ſevere, improvement from 
the dangers ſhe was expoſed to in the 
firſt part of her life. She grew up in a 
ſtrict attention over her own actions, 
en over her looks and words, from 

the 
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THE LIEE OF THE LOR 
the rigor of her father's temper, and par- 
ricularly from the jealous eruelcy of. her 
ſiſter's adminiſtration : a ſhart but me- 
morable period of time when England 
beheld; under a female reign, ſuch in- 
ſtances of mercileſs rage, ſuch ſcenes 
of horror, as had of old ſtartled the 
Roman World, under a Nero and 4 Da- 


mitian. The dreadful genius of that ſu- 
poerſtition to which ſhe had devoted her- 


ſelf, then exerted its ſpirit undiſgniſad, 
in betraying, tormenting; butchering, 
by the miniſtry of inkuman prieſts and 
inquiſitors; whoever would: nat: profeſs 
what he could not poſlibly believe; If 
we may credit Hiſtorians, they had even 
doomed Elizabeth herſelf to die: and 


kindneſs, but the policy of Phe/tps' him- 
ſelf a tyrant, the cooleſt and moſt deter: 
mined of theſe latter ages. 


AT her acceſſion th the weg ſhe 
found her revenues anticipated or ex- 
hauſted; her kingdom, tho the ſangui- 

nary 


(CHANCELLOR!BACON; 
haty madneſs of her predecefior, diſ- 
jointed and broken of its vigor within: 
at the ſame time unſupported by allics 
and without conſideration abroad. Her 
good ſenſt led her to ſec, by the errors 
of her father and her ſiſter, that ſne could 
erpeck to reign with ſecurity, only by 
deſerving the confidence and gaining the 
love of the nation: and that in ider 


thereto, ſne muſt propoſe to herſelf mo 


other end of ruling but the happineſs 
and honour of all her people. This ſy- 
ſtem of poliey, ſo ſimple in itſelf, ſo glo- 
rious in its conſequences, and yet by 
princes ſo ſeldom purſued, ſhe adhered 
to ſteadily, almoſt uniformly, thro a 
long and” triumphant reign; for 6-1 
An reaſon n 242 


Tur Aeneas of t . 
tempted and effected; at a ſeaſon hen 
her power was uneonfirmed, and in pro- 
bable danger from inteſtine commotions. 
Fot revolutions in religion are apt to 


30 the whole conftitution of a ſociety 
into 
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THE LIFE or THE LORD 
into ferment, even more ſtrongly than 
Alterations in government; as every in- 
dividual is immediately and intimately 
actuated by what ſeems to him of higheſt 
and: moſt laſting concern. She kept a- 
wake, and animated; with, wonderful ad- 
dreſs; the diviſions in cot land, in France, 
in the Netherlands: and that with morc- 
-uſtice on her part than is uſually obſerv- 
ed by princes when they would do ill 
offices to their neighbours. The ſove- 
reigns of thoſe countries, when they = 
agreed in nothing elſe, were ever com- 
bined in a common enmity to her: at a 
time too when ſhe had nothing to op- 
poſe againſt their pretenſions, their con- 
ſpiracies, their open attacks, but her own 
courage and the native ſtrength of Eng- 
land alone. And yet, by helping for- 
ward the reformation in Scotland 3+ by 
ſupporting the proteſtants in France; 
by the wiſe and well- managed ſupplies 
he ſent to the Dutch, who were ſtrug 
gling hard for their lives and liberties 


any an unrelenting ty rant; by this 
Or. ſeries 


CHANCELLOR BACON. 


ſerits of conduct, ſteadily purſued, the 
triumphed over all oppoſition; and ren- 
dered her ſelf the arbitreſs of Europe. 


For it may be affirmed, that her admi- 


niſtration made a greater impreſſion on 
all the ſtates round her, than it received 
itſelf from any: an undoubted proof of 
its firmneſs and active vigor. 


Wurm ſhe eame to the crown, ſhe 
found the nation four millions in debt : 
a ſum then almoſt incredible! and yet 
her occonomy alone enabled her to dif- 


charge it. The Coin, which had been 
much embaſed by Henry the Eighth, 


and by Mary wholly neglected, ſhe quick- 
ly reſtored to its juſt ſtandard ; and there- 
with the public faith and credit. Her 
magazines ſhe carcfully repleniſhed with 
arms, ammunition, warlike ſtores of c- 
very kind: and the youth all over Eng- 
land were ordered to be duly trained in 
military exerciſes. Her navy was fallen 
to decay, and almoſt abandoned. - This 
the ſer herſelf to repair, with an atten» 

| C tion 
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tion, which the great bulwark of this 
kingdom will ever deſerve from a Prince, 
who underſtands in what his own ſtrength 
and that of his dominions naturally con- 
ſiſt. Her fleet was at laſt a match for 
the mighty Armada of Spain: that Ar- 
mada boaſted to be invincible, and which 
was in truth a deſperate effort of the 
whole power and reſentment of her bit- 
tereſt enemy. Her victory over him, as 
entire as it was glorious; gave ſecurit7 
and renown to this Ifland : and, what- 
ever the partiality of foreign writers may 
have inſinuated to the contrary, ſhe owed 
it to her own heroical conduct, and the 
unexampled bravery of her ſubjeQs, 


Sn was the firſt of our princes who 
purſued, in any conſiderable degree, the 
only ſure method of making England 
great and powerful; by encouraging and 
extending our commerce: which, unden 
her protection, grew high, and ſpread 
itſelf thro the North and to both the In- 
dies. In a word, ſuch was her conduct, 

I ſuch 


CHANCELLOR BACON: 
meh her good fortune, in this Iſland and 
on the Continent, that her allies had the 
ſtrongeſt confidence in her aſſiſtance and 
good faith: that her enemies ſtood in 
awe of her power, and were forced to 
an unwilling approbation of her pru- 
dence. The applauſe of ſuch as think 
they have cauſe to hate, and diſtreſs us, 
is the ſincereſt, as it is the nobleſt praiſe. 
Her oeconomy was admirable. She huſ- 
banded the public money for her peo- 
ple's caſe: ſhe laid it out, on proper oc- 
caſions, for their ſafety and honour. The 
Underrakings of the government were 
never greater; the charge was never 
leſs. This gives the higheſt idea of her 
miniſtry, and places their characters, in 
general, above imputation or reproach. 


Or Sir Nicholas Bacon, our Au- 
thor's father, I have already given ſome 
account : and ſhall only add here, that 
he never aſpired beyond the rank he 


brought with him to court, His mo- 


deration in all other reſpects was the 
© 2 fame: 
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fame, When the Queen . viſited him 
at his ſcat in Hertfordſhire, ſhe told 
him with an air of pleaſantry, that his 
houſe was too little for him. No, re- 
plied the Lord Keeper; but your Ma- 


jeſty has made me too great for my 
houſe. 


W ALSINGHAM, in his private cha- 
racter, was of unblemiſhed honeſty. As 
a miniſter he had ſingular ſagacity in pro- 
curing intelligence; which he knew to 
apply, with great dexterity, to the pur- 
poſes of government: devoting himſelf, 
with ſo generous a {elf-negleCt, to the ſer- 
vice of his country, that he gained a re- 
putation for contempt of riches, which 
would have been highly reverenced in 
the beſt times of antiquity; and will go 
ncar, in theſe days, to be thought either 
folly or frenzy. | 


THE Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, for 
his conſummate abilities as a ſtateſman, 
Was reckoned the firſt name of his age: 

and 


CHANCELLOR BACON. 


and is ſtill pointed out as a pattern, which 
we rather wiſh, than expect, to ſee fully 
copied by his ſucceſſors in power. As 
he had ſtrong natural parts, and was of 
unwearied application to buſineſs, his 
experience muſt have been univerſal and 
unequalled; for he was at the head of 
the government almoſt forty years. He 
ſeems, in particular, to have been emi- 
nently poſſeſſed of that intrepidity of 
head, that civil courage, ſo neceſſary in 
a great miniſter : and without which no 
miniſter will never do any thing truly 
noble, or of laſting utility to mankind. 
Inviolably attached to his Miſtreſs, he 
ſerved her with equal fidelity and ſuc- 
ceſs: and had the ſingular felicity to pro- 
mote the good of his country by the 
ſame arts that he employed to gratify the 
inclinatious of his ſovereign. 


THE glory of this princeſs will re- 
ceive a new luſtre by comparing the 
ſtate of England with that of almoſt all 


other nations in Europe, at the fame 
C 3 time. 
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time. It muſt have been no common, 
addition to the tranquillity and happi- 
neſs of our anceſtors, that they enjoyed 
both, uninterruptcd, for ſuch a length 


of years; while Scorlund and France, 


Spain and Holland, were torn with 
continual diviſions, and bleeding by the 
wounds of forcign and domeſtic wars. 
Hers too was the Age of heroes both 
in arts and arms. Great captains, able 
ſtateſmen, writers of rhe higheſt order 
aroſe, and under her influence flouriſhed 
together. Thus Bacon had all the in- 
centives that could kindle him up to a 
generous : ambition, and quicken hisemn- 
lation in the purſuit of knowledge and 
honeſt fame. And indeed hisletters re- 
main a proof, that if he courted the pro- 
per opportunities of raiſing his name, he 
loſt none that might 1 improve and en- 
large his mind. As the Lord Treaſurer 
had married his aunt, we find him fre- 
quent in his applications to that mini- 
ſter for ſome place of credit and ſervice 
in the ſtate. He profeſſes too, that his 
views 


CHANCELLOR BACON. 
views on this head are as moderate, as 
his aims another way are ambitious and 
vaſt; for that he had taken all philoſo- 
phy for his province, My Lord Bur- 
leigh intereſted himſelf ſo far on his be- 
half as to procure for him, againſt vio- 
lent oppoſition, the office of Regiſter ta 
the Star- Chamber, worth about 1600 l. 
a year: but it was only in reverſion, 
and did not fall to him till near twenty 
years afterwards. Neither did he ob- 
tain any other preferment all this reign: 
tho his winning addreſs, his eloquence, 
his large and ſyſtematical learning had 


raiſed him to the admiration of the 


greateſt men at court. He was particu- 
larly eſteemed and patronized by Robert 
Devereux, the famous and unfortunate 
Earl of Eſſex; to whom he attached 
himſelf in his younger years, and by 
whoſe intereſt in the Queen he flattered 
himſelf with the proſpect of bettering 
his condition. Eligabeth herſelf r 
ed him ſeveral marks of diſtinction, ad- 


mitted him often to her preſence, and 
C 4 even. 
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even conſulted him on the ſtate of her 
affairs: as her miniſters ſometimes made 
uſe of his pen in the vindication of her 
government. And yet, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe fair appearances, he met with 
no preferment from that Queen an{wer- 
able to the idea we have of his merit, or 
her diſcernment in the diſtribution of 
favours, T his deſerves ſome explana- 

tion; as it will diſcover to us the true 
genius of thoſe miniſters, who pretend- 
ing to merit themſelves, are jcalous of 
it in all other men: who are equally 
poor-ſpirjtcy and aſpiring. 


THE whole court was at this time 
rent into factions, headed on one part 
by the Earl of Eſſex; on the other by 
the Cecile, father and ſon. Eſſex was 
then in all the flower of his youth, and 
remarkable for the gracefulneſs of his 
perſon. In his nature brave, ambitious, 
popular: And what is uncommon, at 
once the favourire of the Sovereign and 


liberal 


CHANCELLOR BACON, 


liberal to profuſion; devoted entirely to 
his friends, and keeping no meaſures 
with his enemies; of competent learn- 
ing himſelf, and a ſignal benefactor to 
learned men. One quality he had, which 
diſtinguiſhes him eminently from ſach 
as are perſanally beloved by Princes: in 
the height of his fayour he received the 
admonitions, the remonſtrances of his 
friends with all gentleneſs; and was ever 
moſt patient of the truth. But then he 
wanted thoſe arts which are moſt neceſ- 
ary in a courtier; and are indeed the 
only qualities which the rabble of cour- 
tiers value themſelves upon; circumſpec- 
tion, cunning, affeation of ſecrecy, 
with a ſervile obſequiouſneſs to the hu- 
mours of their ſuperiors, and a mean but 
anxious attention to their own intereſt, 
whether at the expence of their patrons, 
or of their country. A different turn 
of mind gaye the Earl's cnemies great 
advantages againſt him. They failed 
not to repreſent to the Queen, on ſe- 
yeral occaſions, that this young Lord, 
not 
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not ſarisficd with the diſtinction of being 


her favourite, pretended to be her maſ- 


ter; and preforibed to her judgment on 
affairs of ſtate, with a haughtineſs ill be- 
coming the diſtance berwixt a Sovereign, 
and the Creature of her bounty. Such 
inſinuations, as they were partly true, 
could not fail of making an impreſſion 
on Elizabeth, who was naturally high, 
ſpirited, and infinitcly jealous of her au- 
thority. Tho ſhe had a particular fond- 
nets for the Earl, ſhe took occaſion eve- 
ry now and then to mortify his pride. 
by refuſing to advance thoſe friends of 
his whom he recommended for prefer- 
ment. Aftcr his return from the expe- 
dition to Cadiz, im which he had be- 
haved himſelf with much gallantry, ſhe 


raiſed his cncmy; | Sir Rebers Cecil, to 


be Secretary of State; tho he had ear- 
neſtly ſolicited that poſt for another. 
He had often applied to her in behalf of 
Bacon, and asked for him, with all the 
warmth of friendſhip, the place of So» 
licitor General ; but had been always x&+ 
fuſed. 


CHANCELLOR BACON, 


fuſed. Cecil, who mortally hated Eſſex, 
and had entertained a ſecret jealouſy of 
Bacon, on account of his ſuperior ta- 
lents, repreſented the latter tothe Queen 
as a man of mere ſpeculation; as one 
wholly given up to philoſophical enqui- 
ries, new indeed and amuſing, but fan- 
ciful and unſolid : and therefore more 
likely to diſtract her affairs than to ſerve 
her uſefully and with proper judgment. 
Bacon however was this man's couſin- 
german; his father and the Lord Bur- 
leigb having married two ſiſters: but 


Ambition knows neither merit nor rela- 


tion. This unworthy treatment from 
ſo near à kinſman carried Bacon into 
very free expoſtulations on his .courtly 
artifices, as he endeavoured in ſecret to 
cruſh the man whom yet he pretended 
openly to ſerve: and theſe repeated diſ- 
appointments ſunk ſo deep into his ſpi- 
Tit, that he was ſeveral times on the 
Point of retiring for ever, and even of 
hiding his grief and reſentment in ſome 
foreign country. Eſſpx, who a” 
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ill brook the mortification of a denial, 
finding himſelf unable to ſerve his friend 
in a public way, would necds make up 
the loſs to him out of his own private 


Fils a- fortune: and if we may believe Buſbel, 


bridg. 


poit. p. 1. 


England a Declaration of the treaſons 


he beſtowed upon him about this time 
Twitenham-Park and its garden of Pa- 
radiſe. Whether it was that or ſome 
other of his lands, the donation was ſo 
very conſiderable, that Bacon, as him- 
ſelf acknowledges in his apology, ſold 
it afterwards, even at an under price, 
for no leſs than cightcen hundred pounds. 
A bounty ſo noble, accompanied too, 
as we know it was, with all thoſe agree- 
able diſtinctions that to a mind, deli- 
cately ſenſible, are more obliging than 
the bounty it ſelf, muſt kindle in the 
breaſt of a good man the moſt ardent 
ſentiments of gratitude, and create an 
inviolahle attachment to ſuch a benefac- 
tor. What then arc we to think of Ba- 
con, when we find him, after this no- 
þlemap's unhappy fate, publiſhing to all 


of 
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of Robert Earl of Eſſex ? This bcha- 
viour drew upon him a heavy and ge- 
neral hatred at that time; which was 
not extinguiſhed even by his death, bur 
continues ſtill, in the writings of more 
than one hiſtorian, an imputation on his 
memory. As this tranſaction is of im- 
portance to his moral character, I will 
lay it before the reader as impartially as 
I can. 


ELIZABETH had raiſed that young 
Lord, thro a ſeries of honors, to be Earl 
Marſhal of England: and was cvery 
day giving him new proofs of a patticu- 
lar and uncommon eſteem. This only 
ſerved to exaſperate his enemies. They 
were powerful, and cloſely united. But 
as they durſt not attack. him opealy, they 
had recourſe to dark and ſurer arts of 
vengeance; againſt which his openneſs 
oftemper, unſuſpecting and improvident, 


was no wiſe guarded. In truth, his im- 


perious humour, which he could ſel- 
dom diſguiſe, aided their deſigns; for it 
| often 
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often broke forth into downright abuſe 
and ſcorn of thoſe who thwarted his pro- 
jects, or diſſented from his opinions: 
and he once, in ſome diſpute with the 
Queen herſelf, turned his back abruptly 
upon her with all the marks of diſreſpect 
and contempt: Provoked at this inſo- 
lence, Elizabeth, forgetting her ſex and 
the dignity of her character, ſtruck the 
Earl a box oti the ear: which he on his 
part, with a meanneſs of paſſion yet leſs 
excuſable in a man, reſented ſo highly 
as to lay his hand on his ſword, againſt 
a woman and his ſovereign. No ſub- 
ſequent favours could wear this imagi- 
nary affront out of his memory; tho ſho 
pardoned him the inſult that occaſioned 
it, and ſent him ſhortly after into Jre- 
land, as her vicdgerent, with a commiſ- 
ſion almoſt unlimited. His conduct there 
has not eſcaped the cenſure of hiſtorians, 
who have remarked ſeverely on the un- 
juſtifiable treaty he made with the Arch- 
rebcl Tyrone, on the private conference 
they held together, and on his precipitate 

return 
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return to England, againſt the Queen's 
expreſs orders. This laſt. ill ſtep he was 


betrayed into; if we may belicve Ocborn, Men - of 
by an artifice- of Cecil: who firſt infla-p. 458. 


med Z/;zabeth's ſuſpicions of the Earl, 
and then ſtopped: all veſſels that were to 
fail. for Ireland except one which he or- 
dered thither on purpoſe with a feigned 
report of her death. Fatally deceived 
by this intelligence, E/ex failed away 
in a hurry for England, att ended only 
by a few of his friends. The Qucen re- 
ccived him without any emotion either 
of anger or affection, and having con- 
fined him to his own houſe, ordered his 
conduct to be examined in the ſtar· cham- 
ber. At this uſage of him; howeyer 
gracious and moderate, the people, 
whoſe idol he was, loudly exclaimed: 
and their unſeaſonable partiality, repre- 
ſented by his adverſaries as of dangerous 
tendency to the ſtate, kindled anew the 
Queen's indignation againſt him. Thus 
that popularity he had ſo eagerly; court- 
ed, and ſo much depended upon, ſerved 


now 
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no only to haſten fotward his deſtruc- 


tion. He was ſentenced by the coumcit 
to be removed from his place at that 
board; to be ſuſpended from his offices 
of Eatl Marſhal and Maſter of the ord- 
hance, and to be impriſoned during the 
Queen's pleaſure; Having humbled him 
thus far, ſhe ſtopt ſhort; forbidding His 
ſentence to be entered on record, and ſtill 
continuing him Maſter of the Horſe. 
She even gave him the full enjoyment _ 
of his liberty, upon his exprefling a per- 
fe& reſignation to her pleature; but 
withal adviſed him to be his own keeper. 
His feeming repentance was of ſhort du- 
ration; for upon the Queen's refuſal to 
grant him the farm of ſweet wines, 
which he had very imprudently petition- 
ed for, he returned out of the country, 
and again abandoned himſelf to all the 

impetuoſity of his temper ; or rather to 
the pernicious. ſuggeſtions of his fol- 
lowers. Indeed, the preſumption that 
naturally grows out of ſucceſsful ambi- 
tion, and the intereſted counſels of thoſe 
whoſe 
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whoſe fortunes were involved with his, 

ſeem to have entirely turned his head: 
for his actions henceforward were the 
genuine effects of frenzy and deſpair. 
In conjunction with his friends, of ſeve- 
ral conditions, he meditated no leſs an 
attempt than to ſeize on the palace, to 
make himſelf maſtcr of the Queen's per- 
ſon, and to baniſh from about her all 
"thoſe wham he reputed. his enemies. 
Never was conſpiracy ſo ill laid, or con- 
ducted with ſo little probability of ſucceſs. 
The court was preſently alarmed, his 
houſe inveſted, himſelf and his friends 
made priſoners, without any rcſiſtancc 
on his part; for tho he was embarqued 
in a kind of rebellion, he knew not 
how to be a rebel. The particulars of 
his tryal arc forcign to my purpoſe. It 
was managed againſt him by Sir Edward 
Coke, the Attorncy General, and by 
Bacon as one of the Queen's council. 
1t ought not to be forgot that the former 


treated this unfortunate Nobleman with State Try- 
als, Vol. J. 
. 205. 


a ſtrain of petulant dulneſs and ſcurrility | 
D tat 
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that makes us contemn his talent as a 
pleader, while we abhor the purpoſe to 
which hc made it ſubſervient. Bacon 
was moderate and decent. The crime 
was proved by a cloud of witneſſes: and 
the unanimous ſuffrage of his peers found 
him guilty. After his ſentence he ap- 
pearcd wholly indifferent to life or death: 
tho the Queen ſeemed {till irreſolute, or 
rather enclining to ſave him. He died 
with the tenderneſs of a penitent, and 
the firmneſs of a hero: tho the Marſhal 


de Biron jeſted on hisdeportment in that 


laſt ſcene of life, as ſuiting rather a monk 
than a ſoldier. 


THE untimely fate of this nobleman, 
who dicd on a ſcaffold in the prime and 
vigour of his years, excited univerſal pity, 
and was murmurcd againſt by all condi- 
tions of pcople, Their refleQions on 
the prevailing party at court, even on 
the Queen her ſelf, were ſo bold and in. 
jurious, that the adminiſtration thought 


it neceſſary to vindicate their conduct in 


a 
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a public appeal to the people. This task 4 — 
was aſſigned to Bacon, even then in the N 
high eſteem for his excellencies as 4 wri- part of 


ter. Some ſay it was by his enemies n 9 


inſidiouſly impoſed on him, to divert 
the national reſentment from themſelves 
upon a particular perſon, who was 
known to have lived in friendſhip with 
Eſſex, and whom they intended to ruin 
in the public eſteem. If ſuch was their 
intention, they ſucceeded but too well 
in it. Never man incurred more uni- 
verſal or more laſting cenſure than Bacon 
by this writing. He was every where 
traduced as one who endeavoured to 
murder the good name of his benefactor, 
after the miniſtry had deſtroyed his per- 
ſon. His life was even threatened : and 
he went in daily hazard of aſlaſſination. 
This obliged him to publiſh, in his own 
defence, the apology we find among his 
—_— It is long and elaborate; but 
ot, perhaps, in every part ſatisfactory. 
125 us believe him on his own teſtimony, Apolo 
chat he had never done that 2 We 
D 2 any 
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any ill offices with the Queen; tho ſhe 
herſelf had, it ſeems, inſinuated the con- 
trary: that on the other hand he had al. 
ways, during the time of their intimacy, 
given him advice no leſs uſeful than ſin- 
cere; that he had wiſhed, nay cndea- 
voured the Earl's preſervation even at 


laſt, purely from affection to him, with- 


out any regard to his own intereſt in 
that endeavour: let all this be allowed; 
ſome blemiſh will ſtill remain on his 
character. ö 


Ess Ex deſerved the fate he under- 
went; but he had paid his debt to juſtice: 
and the commonwealth had now nothing 
to fear from any of his patty. The de- 
claration above mentioned could there- 
fore be intended, only to ſtill the preſent 
clamours of the multitude: and tho the 
matter of it might be true, Bacon was 
not the man who ſhould have publiſhed 


thoſe truths. He had been long and 
highly indebted to the Earl's friendſhip, 


almoſt beyond the example even of that 
" TS : age "= 
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age. In another man this proceeding 
might not have been blameable : in him 
it cannot be excuſed. Sir Henry Tel- 
A&erton, inthe next reign, ventured on the 
diſpleaſure both of the King and his mi- 
nion, rather than do the miniſtry of his 
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office, by pleading againſt the Earl of Aul. Co- 
Somerſet, who had made him Solicitor doi. p.88. 
General. Had Bacon refuſed that invi- 


dious part, there were others, among 


the herd of aſpiring and officious Law- 


yers, ready enough to have performed 
it: and his very enemies muſt have 
thought more advantageouſly of him 
for declining a task, in itſelf of no eſſen. 
tial importance to the ſtate, and in him 
unjuſt to friendſhip, obliganon, grati- 
tude, the moſt ſacred regards among 
men. 


ELIZABETH ſurvived her Favourite 


about a year: and, if we may credit 


Ocborn, grief and remorſe for his fate _ 
accompanied her to the grave *, She p. 459. 


| D 3 __ died 
* He is the firſt author who mentions the ſtory 
of the ring. | 
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died the twenty fourth of March 1603, 


in the fulneſs of days and honour. Her 
reign had been long and triumphant : 
and ſhe had thro the whole courſe of it 
preſerved, what ſhe fo juſtly merited, 
the love and venetation of her people; 
the trueſt glory, the rareſt felicity of a 


An. 1603 Sovereign. She was ſucceeded by James 


the Sixth of Scotland, under whom Ba- 
con aſcended, by ſeveral ſteps, to the 
higheſt dignity of the la. 


THIS Prince, the moſt unwarlike 
that ever lived, was born in the midſt of 


| civil commotions; at a time when his 


whole kingdom was torn jnto facjons, 
betwixt the party who had eſpouſed the 
intereſts of his mother, and thoſe who 
had declared for him. After he had ta- 
ken the adminiſtration into his own 
hands; he was hardly ever his own maſ- 
ter; ſuffering himſelf to be led impli- 


citely by the cabal in whoſe power he 
then happened to be. The moment he 


thou ght himſelf at liberty from cither, 
like 
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like a boy eſcaped from under the eye of 
a rigid preceptor, he forgot all his unca- 
ſineſſes, and abandoned himſelf to his 
fayourite amuſements of hawking and 
hunting, as if his kingdom had been in 
the profoundeſt tranquillity. He grew 
up in an unaccountable fondneſs for fa- 
vourites. The firſt, who took deep 
root with him, was likewiſe the worſt; 
not only encouraging him in a total in- 
application to buſineſs, but tincturing 
his youth with the poiſon of all debau- 
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chery. The name of this man was Srwart, ii 
afterwards Earl of Arran; one who em. p. 


had great and dangerous vices, without 
a ſingle virtue, private or public, to at- 
tone for them: an open ſcoffer at the 
obligations of morality, inſolent, rapa- 
cious, ſanguinary ; hated by, and hating, 
all good men. The honeſter part of the 
nobility often remonſtrated againſt the 
credit and pernicious influence of this 
Minion: James acknowledged the juſ- 
tice of their remonſtrances; baniſhed 
him ſeveral times from court; and ſeve- 

D 4 ral 
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ral timcs received him into new fayour 
ien. He was at length ſhot by a private hand 


p. 200. 
In revenge for he dcath of the Earl of 


Morton, to Which he had balely con- 
tributed. bi 


P. 132. James hated the church of Scotland: 

—o confirmed i its authority. He decla- 
red the attempt of thoſe Lords, who 
had reſcued him out of the hands of Ar- 
ran and Lennox, to be juſt and ſer- 
viceable: he afterwards baniſhed them, 
and would have confiſcated their eſtates, 
on that very account. When they had 
made themſelves maſters of his perſon a 
P. 169. ſecond time, he pronounced them all 
5 traitors; and pardoned them, 8 


P. 139. 


ELIZABETH, who knew his genius 
perfectly, ſent Mr. Wotton on an em- 
baſly to him in 158 5. Her intention 
was to divert him from a marriage with 
the Princeſs of Denmark, and to give 
his counſels what other turn her intereſts 


might require. The ambaſſador, a man 
1. , x 3. - + „ „ 
an, of 
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of addreſs and intrigue, had, by long 
habitude, learnt to perſonate all charac- 
rers, and to aſſume, with an caſe that 
ſeemed altogether unaffected, whatever 
ſhape might ſerve moſt effectually the 


1 
, | [ 
oy „ 
- . 


purpoſes of his ſuperiors. At the age of P. 161. 


twenty-one he had been employed to 
ſound the- intentions of the court of 
France: and had well nigh duped the 
famous Conſtable de Montmorency, a 
miniſter grown grey in the obſervation 
of human falſchood and artifice. To his 
natural talent he had now added the ex- 
perience of thirty years more. By ac- 
companying King James in his ſports; ; 
by falling in frankly, and as i were na- 
turally, with all his paſſions; by making 
a jeſt of buſineſs; by entertaining him 
pleaſantly with an account of foreign 
faſhions and follies; this man gained an 
abſolute aſcendant not only over his un- 


"of derſtanding, but over his humour. His 


moſt faithful ſubjects, who had ſerved 


him longeſt and beſt, who had even 


| Yarned him againſt the ſubtleties of this 
ſtranger, 
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ſtranger, he received with approbation 

P. 164, or diſlike, juſt; as Motton inſpired him. 
He was even brought by him to be ſeri- 
ouſly perſuaded that the King of N 
mark was deſcended from a race of mer- 
chants: and that an alliance with his 
daughter was therefore infinitely beneath 
a King of Scotland's Sanity. 


An. 1603, SUCH was the Prince who now 

mounted that throne, which Elizabeth 
had filled with ſo great capacity and re- 
putation. The union of the two crowns 
in the perſon of one Sovereign, was ex- 
tremely dreaded by foreigners, and in 
particular by Henry the Fourth of France. 
The acceſſion of a new kingdom to the 
native force of England, which even a- 
lone had bcen long formidable on the 
continent; the alliance of James with 
the moſt potent monarch of the North; 
his relation to the houfe of Lorrain 
which had lately embroiled all France, 
rendered ſuch fears very probable. But 


his conduct diſſipated them for ever: 
and 
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and all Europe quickly ſaw, that no peo 
ple but his own had any thing to appre- 
hend from his power. At his arrival in 
England, he beſtowed titles and ho- 
nours with ſo wild a Frofuſion, that 
there hardly remained any other mark 
of diſtinction but that of having eſcaped 


+3 


them. The public ſtood amazed: and ion, 


taking to aſſiſt weaker memories to a 
competent knowledge of the Nobility. 
Sir Francis Bacon, who had been carly 
in his homage, and application for fa- 
your, to the new Sovereign, was knight- 
ed by him in perſon: and has left us the 
following picture of him, ſtrongly tquch- 


paſquinades were openly affixed, under-*® 


7. 


ed in its moſt obvious features. His Bacon, 


* ſpeech, ſays he, is ſwift and curſory Leas of 


« and in the full dialect of his country: 
ce in matters of buſineſs, ſhort ; in gene- 
* ral diſcourſe, large. He affecteth po- 
** pularity, by gracing ſuch as he hath 
* heard to be popular; not by any fa- 
« ſhions of his own. He is thought 

** ſomewhat general in his favours: and 
| * his 
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An 1603. 
. mended himſelf to the King's particular 


< than that he giveth caſy audicnce. 


work he had long meditated; The Pro- 
The great aim of this treatiſe, no leſs 


execution, was to ſurvey accurately the 


lected, or unknown: and by what me- 
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his eaſineſs of acceſs is rather becauſe 
he is much abroad and in a croud, 


He haſteneth to a mixture of both 
« kingdoms and occaſions faſter, per- 
* eu than policy will well bear.” 


IN 1605, Sir Francis Bacon recom- 


notice, as well asto the general cltcem 
of his cotemporaries, by publiſhing ; 3 


greſs and Advancement of Learning. 
original in the deſign than happy in the 


whole ſtate and extent of the intellectual 
world; what parts of it had been unſuc- 
ceſsfully cultivatcd; what lay ſtill neg- 


thods theſe might be diſcovered, and 
thoſe improved, to the farther advantage 
of ſociety and human nature. By expo- 
ſing the errors and imperfections of our 
knowledge, he led mankind inte the 

only 
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enly right way of reforming the one, 
and ſupplying the other: he taught 
them to know their wants. He cycn 
went farther, and himſelf pointed out 
to them general methods of correction 
and improvement in the whole circle of 
arts and ſciences. This work he firſt 
publiſhed in Engliſb: but to render it of 
more extenſive uſe, he recommended a 
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tranſlation of it into Latin to Dr. Play-T: Temniſon's 
fer of Cambridge. Playfer, with them, 5. 25 5. 


ſcrupulous accuracy of a grammarian, 
was more attentive to faſhion his ſtile to 
purity and roundneſs of periods, made 
out of the phraſcology he had gleaned 


from claſſic writers, than to render his 
author's meaning in plain and maſculine 


language. After the fight of a ſpecimen 
or two, Sir Francis did not encourage 
him to proceed in it. He himſelf, after 
his retirement, very much cnlarged and 
corrected the original, and with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſome friends turned the 
whole into Latin. This is the edition 

of 
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C. is 
Collec- 
tions, p.ix. 
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of 1623; and ſtands as the firſt part to 
his great Inſtauration of the Sciences, 


I HAVE already obſerved that Cecil, 
now Earl of Salisbury, oppoſed the 
progreſs of our author's fortune under 
Elizabeth : and he ſeems to have ob- 
ſerved the ſame conduct towards him in 
the preſent reign, till he had fixed him- 
ſelf in the King's confidence fo firmly 
as to be above all fear of a rival. Beſides 
him, Sir Francis Bacon found a violent 
and laſting enemy in a man of his own 
profeſſion, Sir Edward Coke; who, 
with great parts, had many and ſignal 
failings. The quarrel betwixt them 
ſeems to have been perſonal: and it laſt- 
ed to the end of their lives. Coke was 
jealous of Bacons reputation in many 
parts of knowledge: by whom, again, 
he was envied for the high reputation he 
had acquired in one; each aiming to be 
admired, particularly for that in which 
the other excelled. This affectation in 


two extraordinary men has ſomething 
| in 


CHANCELLOR BACON. 
in it very mean, and is not uncommon. 
The former was the greateſt Lawyer of 
his time; but could be nothing more. 
If the latter was not ſo, we can aſcribe 
it only to his aiming at a more exalted 


character. The univerſality of his geni- 


us could not be confined within one im- 
ferior province of learning. If learn- 
ing thus divided is not ſo proper to raiſe 
a ſingular name in one way, it ſerves 
to enlarge the underſtanding on every 
ſide, and to enlighten it in all its views. 
As the name of Sir Edward Coke will 
occur 'oftner than once in this hiſtory, 
and as he ſtood in particular competi- 


tion to Bacon, I beg leave to dwell a 


little longer on his character. In his 
pleadings he was apt to inſult over mi- 
ſery. Of this we have a deteſtable in- 


Raleigh. He inveighed againſt that 
brave man on -his tryal with all the bit- 
terneſs of cruelty, and in a ſtile of ſuch 
abandoned railing as bordered almoſt on 
fury: I wiſh I could not add, that this 
bitter 
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ſtance in his behaviour to Sir Malter sute Try 
als, Vol. I. 
P- 207, &c. 
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bitterneſs; this intemperance of tongue, 
ſeem to be the genuine effuſions of his 
heart . He converſcd it ſeems more 
with books than men; and among the 

latter, with thoſe only to whom he 

could diQtate and give the law. The 
conſequence of which was, that his con- 
verſation had all the air of a lecture; 

; and that he rctailed for new, a hundred 
ſtories that were either ſtale or trivial. 
He affected raillery, which was by no 

means his talent. His wit was often ill 

aimed, as it was always indelicate and 

vulgar ; the rough horſe-play of a pedant. 

Tho he had accumulated immenſe wealth, 

in his profeſſion and by ſeveral rich mar- 
tiages, he was of a ſordid avarice; a 
ſevere maſter, a griping landlord. In 

= Bp proſperity 

The offices of Attorney and Solicitor- General 

have been rocks upon which many aſpiring Law- 

yers have made ſhipwreck of their virtue and hu- 

man nature. Some of thoſe Gentlemen have ac- 

ted at the bar as if they thought themſelves, by the 

duty of their places, abſolved from all the obligations 

of truth, honor, and decency. But their names 

are upon record, and will be tranſmitted to after- 


ages with thoſe characters of reproach and abhor- 
rence that are due to the worſt fort of murderers ; 


thoſe that murder under the ſanction of juſtice. 
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proſperity inſolent; dejected and fawn- 
ing in adverſity: the ſame poorneſs of 


ſpirit influencing his behaviour in both | 


conditions. One example of this may 
ſerye in place of ſeveral. After his diſ: 
grace, he ſiibmiſliyely courted Bucking. 
ham's brother to a match with his daugh- 
ter: in the height of his favour, he bad 
rejected the ſame propoſal with ſcorn. 
His profound skill in the common law 


has been univerſally allowed: and to 


this we cannot have a more unqueſtio- 
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nable witneſs than Sir Francis Bacon; vol. Iv. 


one every way fit to judge, and an ene- P. 3 


my. He was raiſed to be Chief Juſtice 
of the Common Pleas in 1606, and of 
the King's Bench in 1613. On the 
Bench he was above corruption: and 
had this ſaying frequently in his mouth, 
that a judge ſhould neither give nor 


take a bribe; In the cafe of Peacham, Bac, 
in the buſineſs of Commendams, he be- l. IV. 


haved himſelf with the honeſty and 
firmneſs of one who knew that a judge 
ought neither to be flattered nor me- 

Wo. naced 


Lett. 145. 
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naced out of his integrity. Towards 
the latter part of his life, he ſtruck in 
with the country party in parliament, 
and ſtood in the breach againſt the arbi- 
trary meaſures of James and Charles. 
He died in the reign of the latter, aged 
86 years. 


Ar length Sit Francis Baconobtain- 

An. 1607.ed the place he had fo long expected: 

——andin 1 607 was declared Solicitor-Gene- 
ral. This preferment was the effect of 

many letters and much inſtance on his 

part, to the Earl of Salisbury, the Lord 
Chancellor Egerton, and the King him- 

ſelf. Neither do I find that he was ever 
promoted to any poſt without repeated 
and carneſt application to miniſters and 
favourites: a reflection that may ſerve, 

at once to mortify, and inſtruct, an am- 
bitious man of parts. | 


"I JaMEs had, from the beginning of 
his reign, paſſionately defired an union 
| of Scotlandand England: but his unrea- 

| ſonable 


CHANCELLOR BACON: 
ſonable partiality to the former, reckon- 
ing it as an equal half of the iſland, ren- 
dered the deſign abortive. Tho Sir 
Francis Bacon laboured this argument 
with all the arts of wit and reaſon, his 
cloquence, powerful as it was; had no 
effect on the houſe of Commons. The 
Parliament cven ſhewed itſelf averſe to 
this union, in proportion as the Court 
appearcd zealous for it: The new Sove- 
reign's conduct had alatmed them: They 
ſaw, that, with a ſtrong diſpoſition to 
be profuſe, he was abſolutely in the 
power of fayourites: and that ſome of 
the leaſt valuable among his ſubjects were 
molt in his favour. They ſaw farther, 
that he began already to propagate max- 
ims of government deſtructive to liber- 
ty, and inconſiſtent with the whole tenor 
of the conſtitution. Theſe things filled 
obſerving men with apprehenſions for 
the future, which unhappily were but 
too well founded. The whole ſum of 
his politics, both now and afterwards, 
was to diſtaſte and alicnate his ſubjects at 

E 2 home; 
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home; to diſhonour both himſelf and 
them abroad. It was a reign of embaſ- 
ſies and ncgociations, alike fruitleſs and 
expenſive : a reign of favourites and pro- 
clamations, of idle amuſements and ar- 
bitrary impoſitions. It was beſides the 
great era of flattery. The ancient natio- 
nal ſimplicity of manners which ever ac- 


companies magnanimity, and | manly 


freedom of ſpecch the noble effect of 


both, were'now in a great meaſure loſt ; 
altered and effeminated into proſtitute 
adulation and ſervile homage: This 


was become the faſhionable language 
among the Clergy as well as Laity; 
and James heard himſelf daily addreſſed 
to, by the titles of ſacred and divine : 
titles which diſcover the meanneſs rather 


than the dignity of human nature; and 
which, applied to him, were glaringly 


ridiculous. He had not one princely 
quality. The arts of governing a king- 
dom in peace he either did not, or would 
not underſtand : and his horror of war 


was conſtitutional and unconquerable. 


It 
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It may therefore ſeem unaccountable 
that a King of this temper ſhould treat 
his parliaments with more haughtincts 
than any of his predeceſſors had cycr 


done. But he had been told that Eug- 


land was neither to be exhauſted nor pro- 
voked: and his actions ſhewed that he 
believed ſo, according to the letter. 
The truth is, that as puſillanimity will 
talk bigger on ſome occaſions than true 


valor on any; he meant to make himſelf 


formidable to his people, that they might 


not diſcover how much he was afraid of 


them. 


T Ho he did not ſucceed in the union 
of the Kingdoms, he found his Judges, 
in an affair of a ſimilar kind, more 
complaiſant than the great Council of 
the nation had been: I mean the natura- 
lization of all Scot inen born ſince his 
acceſſion to the throne of England. This 


was adjudged by Sir Edward Coke in (cc. 
the great caſe of Calvin; as it had been 79-4, 
argued at large before all the Judges by p. :8;, 
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Sir Francis Bacon. The affair is now 
no longer of importance to either King- 
dom: but one aſſertion of our author, 
on that occaſion, ought not to be forgot. 
He roundly affirms, that monarchies do 
not ſubſiſt like other governments, by a 
precedent law; and that ſubmiſſion to 
them is groundgd upon naturc. 


Ix 1 610 he publiſhed another treatiſe, 


— ncicled. Ofthe Wiſdom of the Ancients. 


This work bears the ſame ſtamp of an 
original and inventive genius with his o- 
ther performances. Reſolving not to 
tread in the ſteps of thoſe who had gone 
before him, men, according to his own 
expreſſion, not learned beyond certain 
common places; he ſtrikes out a new 
tract for himſelf, and enters into the 
moſt ſecret receſſes of this wild and ſha- 
dowy region; ſo as to appear new on a 
known and beaten ſubject. Upan the 
whole, if we cannot bring ourſelves 
readily to believe that there is all the 


phyſical, moral, and political meaning 
veiled 
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yeiled under thoſe fables of antiquity, 
which he has diſcovercd in them, we muſt 
own that it required no common pene- 
tration to be miſtaken with ſo great an 
appearance of probability on his ſide. 
.Tho it ſtill remains doubtful whether 
the Ancicnts were ſo knowing as he at- 
tempts to ſhew they were, the varicty 
and depth of his own knowledge arc, 
in that very attempt, unqueſtionable. 


HoBART being advanced to the place An. 1613. 
— 


of Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, 
Sir Francis Bacon ſucceeded him as At- 
torney General in 16133 about three 
months after the death of his kinſman 
and enemy the Lord Treaſurer Sal 
bury: a miniſter fertile in expedients for 
ſupplying his maſter's wants, and well 
acquainted with the temper of England : 
a man of dexterity, craft, and intriguc, 
rather than a great man. The office 
that Bacan now entered upon was of 
cxorbitant profit for thatage. He owns, 
in one of his letters to the King, that it 
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was worth to him 6000 J. a year: and 
his employment of Regiſter to the Star- 
Chamber, which I mentioned above, 
now brought him i in 1 600 J. a year more. 


By what ſatality was it that ſo extraor- 


dinary a man did not add to his other 
virtues that of a reaſonable oeconomy ? 
Had he done ſo, it had preſerved him 


from one tranſcendent fault: and the 


other blemiſhes on his moral name had 
been lcſt in the brightneſs of his intellec- 
tual qualities. But he was remarkably 
ſubject to the ſame weakneſs that ſo 
much diſhonoured his maſter. His de- 
pendants had him wholl) y intheir power, 
and ſquandered his fortune away, ſhame- 
fully and without mcaſure. In a private 
family, this begot diſorder, neceſſity, 
corruption: and all England beheld, 
from the ſame management in admini- 
firing the public, the ſame effecis; only 
more felt and fatal, as der were uni- 
verfal, 1 
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IT was not however till the year 1611 
that James abandoned himſelf to one 
ſole favourite. About that time was 
brought to court Robert Car a Scotſman, 
then in the firſt bloom of his youth, and 
of diſtinguiſhed beauty ; by which he at 
once engaged the King's attention, and 
in a little while engroſſed all his affec. 
tion. As he was wholly illiterate, ames 
himſelf would needs be his preceptor: 
and it muſt have been a ſcene altogether 
new and ridiculous, to ſee the Soyereign 6 
of three kingdoms daily inſtructing, in 
the firſt elements of grammar, the Man 
who was ſhortly after to govern thoſe 
Kingdoms. In his bounty to this ſtrip- 
ling, he obſerved no other meaſure but 
that of his paſſion, which was as extreme 
as it ſeemed unaccountable. Car, 
four or five years of favour, from a mere 
adventurer was raiſed to be Earl of So- Truth 
merſet: and amaſſed an enormous eſtate brought = 
of nineteen thouſand pounds a year in . 59 
land; beſides plate, money, and jewels 
to the amount of two hundred thouſand 
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pounds more. And here I cannot omit 
taking notice, that the foundations of 
this minion's greatneſs were laid in the 
ruin of another ſubject; of one who de- 
ſerved, and would have met with very 
different treatment from a ſovereign, to 
whom eminent public vertues had not 
been formidable, and therefore hateful. 
I mean Sir Malter Raleigh, then a pri- 
ſoner in the Tower. Him the King 
robbed of his lands, by a ſhameful arti- 
fice of the law; to beſtow them on Car, 
wha, by accepting, ſhewed how little 


he merited, this bounty “: and whoſe 


name would ſcarce have found a place in 
hiſtory, had it not been for his vices; for 


An. 1613. his ſcandalous amour with the Counteſs 


of Eſſex; for procuring her to be di- 
| vorced 


© When the Lady Raleigh and her children on 
their knees implored the King's compaſſion, they 


- could get no other anſwer from him, but that he 
mum ha the land, he mum ba it for Car, But let 


it be remembred too, that Prince Henry, who had 
all the amiable qualities his father wanted, never 


© elt ſoliciting him, till he had obtained the manor 


of Sherborne, with an intention to reſtore it to 
Raleigh its juſt owner: tho _ untimely death 
this good intention did not effect. Ral. life, 
p. 164, 165. 5 


CHANCELLOR BACON. 
vorced from her husband, and for com- 
bining with her to poiſon his friend, 
who had diſſuaded him from that ill ſtep. 
The fate of Sir Thomas Overbury ; the 
dark and dreadful ſcene of guilt that 
uſhered it in; and the part thoſe two 
great criminals acted in that tragedy, are 
recounted by all hiſtorians. Tho the 
horrible tranſaction lay yet wrapt up in 
darkneſs, and was not diſcoyered till 
two years after, remorſe and the up- 
braidings of conſcience purſued Somerſet 
every where. Thro all the ſplendor of 
fortune and favour, the trouble of his 
mind was yiſible in his countenance, in 
his whole deportment. He grew by 
degrees to neglect his perſon and dreſs. 
His ſprightlineſs of temper left him: and 
his converſation, from being gay and en- 
tertaining, was become cold, ſerious, 
and gloomy. This alteration in him was 
quickly followed by a change in the 
King's affections; which had no deeper 
or more ſolid foundation than theſe ex- 
ternal and ſlight accompliſhments. The 


Courticrs, 
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Courtiers, whom envy and intereſt ren- 
der extremely ſharp-ſighted, quickly dif- 
covered this change, and improved it. 
Av. 1615. Luckily for their deſigns, there now ap- 


. peared at court another young man, fit- 


ted by nature to draw the curioſity of 
James, and to ſupplant the Earl of So- 
merſet in his fayour. This was the fa- 
Vin, mous George Villiers, the younger fon 
P-79. of agoodfamilyin Letceſterſhire; after- 
wards Duke of Buckingham. As the 
ſurprizing elevation of this youth had a 
particular influence on the future for- 
tunes, and cycn on the fall, of Sir 
Francis Bacon, his character will de. 
ſerve a place at large in this hiſtory. 


His mother, who could not give 
him a fortune, beſtowed on him ſuch 
an education as might enable him to ac- 
quire one, eſpecially in a court like this. 
The advantages he owed to nature, ſuch 
as a handſome face, a body exactly pro- 
portioned, an eaſe and gracefulneſs in 
his motions, ſhe had taken care to im- 
e prove 
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prove with that elegance of manners, 
that artificial politeneß, and skill of ex- 
celling in trifles, which are the laſt fi- 
niſhings of à French education. In a 
word, he was juſt returned from his tra- 
vels, and accompliſhed in all thoſe agtee- 
able and frivolous arts, which were a 
certain recommendation to the favour 
of James. The Earls of Pembroke 
and Bedford, with ſome other Lords 
who were ſecret enemies to Somerſet, af- 
ter dreſſing out this youth with a ſtudĩed 
exactneſs, placed him to adyantage in 
the King's eye, at a comedy. That 
monarch was immediately ſmitten with 
his face, air, and appearance; which 
yet he endeavoured for ſome time to con- 
ccal. Nay he cartied this diſſimulation 
ſo far, that he would nceds be ſolicited 
by the Queen to receive Villiers into his 
boſom: imagining the world would be 
thus deceived into a belief that he rather 
followed her advice, in this matter, t 
his own inclination. Such was the Kittg- 


craft on which he fo highly valued Him- 


ſelf. 
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ſelf. The Queen was not eaſily preyail- 
cd with to take this ſtep; of which ſhe 
2 all the conſequences. At laſt, 
_ however, ſhe yielded to the Archbiſhop's 
importurity; telling him at the ſame 
time, that thoſe who. labaured moſt to 
promote Villiers might be the firſt to 
feel his ingratitude. Upon this he was 
immediately knighted, and declared Gen- 
tlemart᷑ of the Bedchamber : the herd of 
Courtiers rivalling each other in their 
offers of friendſhip and ſervice to him. 
, Some of them even deſcended to under- 
Pr 84. take his quarrels, and brave ſuch as Were 
ſtill in Samer ſet's intereſt, 


Alox thoſe who coutted the riſing 
fayourite, none was more zcalous than 
Sir Frantis Bacon; as none was able to 
ſerve him more nobly, or more uſeful- 
ly. Villiers had at this time ſenſe enough 
to feel his inexperiencę in buſineſs, and 
therefore had recourſe to our Author 
for his advice: which he gave him fully 
in a letter, ſtill extant among his works; 

written 
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written with ſo ſaperior a judgment and 55 _— 
ſo much honeſt freedom, that it does p. 564. 
honour equally to his head and heart. 

He has ranged his thoughts under ſeven 
or cightprincipal topics of conſideration, 
and entered into an accurate detail of 
what a miniſter ought to know and prac- 
tiſe. In another letter to him, he has 
theſe remarkable words: © It is now 
time that you ſhould refer your actions 
« chiefly to the good of your Sovereign, 
« and your Country. It is the life of a 
© beaſt always to cat, and never to exer- 
e ciſe.. In this dedication of your ſelf 
% to the public, I recommend to you 
« principally that which I think wasne- 
* yer done ſince I was born, and which, 
* not done, hath bred almoſt a wilder- 
< neſs and ſolitude in the King's ſervice: 
* which is, that you countenance, and 
* encourage, and advance able and vir- 
* tuots men in all kinds, degrees, and 
« profeſſions.” This excellent advice 
the Favourite received wirh thankfulneſs; 
and neglected. | 


10 
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An- 1616: | THO, the King's paſſion was now 
| wholly diverted upon a new object, he 


ſtill affected to treat Somerſet with kind- 
neſs and diſtinction : even after the dil. 
coyery of his being an accomplice in 
poifoning Sir T; homas Overbury had 


_— rendered this diſſimulation not only 


mean but criminal. . Vet he continued it 
to the laſt, enibracing with fondneſs the 
man whom he had ſecretly ordered to be 
arreſted and entreating him to haſten his 
return, hen he believed he ſhould never 
ſec him more. In ſuch trifles he was fond 
to exert his talent of political managc- 
ment. The. Earl's unhappy. paſſion for 
the young Counteſs of E//ex was the 
ſource of all his misfortunes, and drew 

after it the moſt terrible conſequences: 
ending, as ;I have already obſerved, in 
the murder of his friend; in the ruin of 
himſelf, and of her to whom he had 
rreacherouſly | ſacrificed that friend. The 
whole affair is diſplaycd at full length i in 
our Author's charges againſt thoſe two 
prime agents in that infernal conſpiracy. 
They 
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They were both found guilty, ſentenced May 24. 
to dic, and afterwatds pardoned by the 8 
King, notwithſtanding his ſolemn im- , ol. I. 
precations to the contrary, on himſelf 58. 
and his poſterity. 


CERTAIN hiſtorians have temarked, 
that there was ſomething, in the be- 
haviour of Somerſet before his tryal, 
ſingular and myſterious: and that his 
maſter likewiſe ſeemed to labour under a 
ſecret anxiety of mind, equally ſurpriſ- 
ing. The Earl, they pretend, faid aloud 
in the rower, that the King durſt not 
bring him to a tryal. Others reject this 
account as a downright calumny, invent- 
ed merely to fix a black and cruel impu- 
tation on that Prince's memory; or affirm 
at leaſt that it was founded only in populat 
rumour and malicious conjecture. But 
that there was more in it than conjecture, 
may be proved by undoubted authority; 
by ſome original letters of Sir Francis 
Bacon, then Attorney - General, and par- 
ticularly employed in this very affair. 

| F Thoſe 
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Thoſe letters have, I think, eſcaped the 
obſcrvation of all our writers: I ſhalle _ 
therefore quote from them ſuch paſlages 
as may ſcrye to throw ſome light on this 
dark tranſaction, tho not enough perhaps 
to diſcoyer the darker motives that in- 
fluenced the King's and the Earl's be- 
haviour in it. 
Barr, JAMES himſelf ſelected certain per- 
Lett. 133. ſons to examine Somerſet with all ſe- 
crecy, and marked out to them the par- 
ticular articles on which they were to 
interrogate him. They had withal or- 
ders to work upon his obſtinate tempet 
by every method of perſuaſion and terror: 
to give him now hopes of the King's com. 
paſſion and mercy; and now to aſſure 
him that the evidence was full to convict 
him, ſo as there needed neither confeſ- 
vol. Iv. ſion nor ſupply of examination. Bacon, 
Lett. 136. who was one of them, adds that they 
found his deportment ſober and modeſt, 
differing apparently from other times. 
In another letter he has theſe remarkable 
e 
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words: Thar fame little charm which 
may be ſecretly infuſed into Somerſet's 


*.car ſome hours before his tryal was 


* excellently well thought of by his 
& Majeſty: only I could wiſh it a little 
e enlarged; for if it be no more but to 
* ſpare his blood, he hath a kind of 
* proud humour that may overwork the 


e medicine.” All this was to be done 


with much caution and privacy; for the 
very Serjeants, appointed to manage part 
of the tryal, were not yet in the ſecret 
how the King would have it carried on: 
and therefore Bacon, to cover from them 
What he knew of the matter, deſired that 
ſome general heads of direction might be 
ſent to them all. From henee it appears 
that James ſhewed an extreme ſolicitude 


about the Earl's behaviour, and the event 


of this affair. To what can jt be attri- 
buted? His affection for Somerſet was 
. extinguiſhed: and he lay under the ſtrong- 
eſt obligations of public honour and juſ- 
tice not to ſcreen, from the cenſure of 
the law, a man whoſe guilt was of the 

F 2 molt 
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molt crying enormity. The Earl's ſtand; " 
ing mute, or denying that guilt, eſpeci- 
ally as the proofs of it were ſtrong and 
pregnant, could bring no poſſible im. 
putation on his name. Why then all this 
dark practice? all theſe artifices of the 
perſons who examined him, only tomake 
him ſubmit to be tried, and to keep him 
in due temper during his tryal? There 1s 


ſtill more. James ordered his Attorney- 


General to forecaſt and put in writing 
every poſſible caſe with regard to the 
tryal, and accompany them with his own 
opinion on each; that no ſurprize might 
happen, but that things duly foreſeen 
might have their directions and remedies 
in readineſs. Accordingly Sir Francis 


Bacon ſent a writing of that purport, 
on which there are ſeveral obſervations 


in the Kings own hand. I will only 


2 one paſſage from it : © All theſe 
points of mercy and fayour to Somer 
* * are to be underſtood with this li- 
« witation F if he do not, by his con- 
© rempru uous anck infolen carriage at 


* the 
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* the Bar, make himſelf incapable and 


* unworthy of them.” The King's re- 


mark in the margin is in theſe words; 
* That danger is well to be foreſcen, 
* leſt he upon the one part commit un- 
** pardonable errors; and Ion the other 
= "Pact om to puniſh him in the ſpirit 
* of revenge.” Somerſet was not to be 
tried for any offence againſt the King 
but for the barbarous murder of a = 
vate man and his friend. What then 
means the contemptuous carriage that is 
ſo much apprehended? What are the 
unpardonable errors it may lead him to 
commit? If he reflected on a maſter, to 
whom he had been ſo much obliged, 
only for giving him up to a fair and equal 
tryal, to a tryal by many circumſtances 
rendered inevitable; that would, in the 
opinion of all mankind, only aggravate 
his crime, and furniſh a new motive to 
that maſter for letting the ſentence of 
juſtice paſs upon him in all its rigor. 
After theſe particulars, I may venture to 
mention a fact related by Sir Anthony 
F 3 Weldon, 
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Weldon, who ſays that when. the liey- 


tenant of the Tower, Sir Geqrge More, 
came and told the Earl, he muſt prepare 


7 Nies. for his tryal on the morrow, he abſo- 


jutely refuſed to appear unleſs they drag- 
ged him to it by violence; adding, that 
the King durſt not bring him to tryal. 
Aftoniſhed ar ſuch raſh and dangerqus 
expreſſions, the Licutenant, tho it was 
then midnight, went and demanded an 
audience of the King, to inform him of 
what had paſſed. James, upon hearing 
his ſtory, burſt into a paſſion of tears, 
and intreated More to uſe his utmoſt 
Skill upon his priſoner and ſoothe him, 
by whatever means, into proper temper 
and ſubmiſſion. This More undertook 
to do, and by a ſtratagem effected ir. 
Weldon affirms he had thjs ſtory from 
the Licutenant's own mouth: and tho 
he i is a partial writer, and indulges him- 
ſelf in a humour of licentious ſcandal, | 
the authentic vouchers I have produced 
render his anecdote nor improbable. 
Other circumſtances, mentioned by thoſe 
who 
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who have profeſſedly written of this 
reign, I therefore omit: and ſhall only 
add, that there is in the Cabala a letter 


to King James, from Somerſet after his cabals, 


condemnation, of a very peculiar turn. ?: 
He deſires that his eſtate may be conti- 
nued to him intire, in a ſtile rather of ex- 
poſtulation and demand than of humi- 
lity and ſupplication: and thro the affect- 
ed obſcurity of ſome expreſſions, one 
may diſcover, that there was an impor- 
tant ſecret in his keeping, of which the 
King dreaded a diſcovery. The iſſue 
was, that James continued to him a 
penſion of four thouſand Pee a year, 
as long as he lived. 


PRINCE Hewy died in the year 
1612, univerſally lamented. His excel- 
tent qualities had endeared him to the 
love and expectations of all England. 
Germanicus was not more the darling 

of the Roman people: and the untime- 
ly death of both rhoſe Princes was uni- 
verſally believed to have been procured 

F 4 by 
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by poiſon. He had expreſſed, on all 
occaſions, an abhorrence of minions, 


and an utter contempt of Somerſet: he 


had even declared a firm reſolution, to 


humble both him and the family into 
which he was allied, if ever he came to 
rcign. Whether the unaccountable trani- 
action I have becn relating has any re- 
fercnce to the death of this amiable 
Prince, or whether it docs not point ra- 
ther to an affair of a very different na- 
ture, the reader is left to determine. 


VILLIERS, now without a rival in 
the King's affections, was every day re- 
cciving new proofs of his bounty; at 
the ſame time that he more than ſhared 
with him the exerciſe of his authority. 
In the courſe of a few ycars he was made 
Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, Maſter 


of the Horſe, Knight of the Garter, Earl, 
Marquis and Duke of, Buckingham, 


Chief Juſtice in Eyre of all the Foreſts, 
and Lord High Admiral of England. 
One of thoſe prodigies of fortune, who 

FE LY Ton 
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riſe now and then upon the world, as 
the vulgar imagine of comets, at once 
to aſtoniſh and ſcourge it: a ſignal in- 
ſtance of the wantonneſs of ſovercign 
power, and how far it may inſult human 
kind in exalting and adorning what it 
ſhould neglect or contemn. He drew 
up after him an obſcure kindred, nume- 
rous and indigent, beſtowed on them 
places of truſt and profit, married them 
into the nobleſt families, and graced 
them all with dignities, which were to 
pe ſupported at the common expence of 
a whole people; to whom if any one 
of them was merely harmleſs, it was 
his utmoſt praiſe. After having read, 
not only what the enemies of this favou- 
rite have ſaid againſt him, but all that his 
partizans have alledged on his behalf, I do 
not find, during the whole time of his 
influence under two reigns, an influence 
ſupreme and unbounded, that he ever pro- 
jected one ſcheme for the benefit of his 
country, or ever executed one under- 
taking to its honour: the only great 
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Criterion by which we ought to judge 
thoſe men that adminiſter the public. 
The breaking off the Spanz/h match at 
laſt was ſolely a facrifice to his own va- 
nity and reſentment. On the caprice 
of this youth, however, the firſt and 
ableſt men in the kingdom were to de- 
pend entirely, for their acceſs at court, 
for their advancement, for any oppor- 
tunity of being able to ſerve their coun- 
try and their Sovereign. Sir Francis 
Bacon was ſenſible of this, and courted 
his friendſhip wirh a particular applica- 
tion. But he muſt have felt all the ſer- 
vitude and diſagreeableneſs of his ſitua- 
tion, when, to be well with the King, 
he found it neceſſary to turn Steward to 
the eſtate newly beſtowed on this young 
man; to ſtudy the ways and means of 
improving his lands, and of rendering 
his places moſt profitable to him. It is 
true he found his account in this ſervice; 
as it proved the ſureſt means of his own 
preferment : bur, to a great and worthy 
mind, preferment ſo meanly obtained is 

diſgrace, 
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diſgrace, only a little diſguiſed and gild- 
cd oyer. 


Tur Lord Chancellor Egerton, bro- cala 


petitioned the King to be diſmiſſed from 
dis laborious employment. He was 
noy ſeventy ſeven years old, and had 
preſided j in the court of Chancery from 
the year 1596, yith an unblemiſhed re- 
=_ on as a judge in private caſes: but 

is public conduct had been always fram- 
ed to the directions of the court with an 
obſequiouſneſs, of dangerous example 
in one, ho held ſo great and important 
a truſt, Tg this high dignity Sir Francis 
Bacon privately aſpired: and as it was 
the utmoſt ſcope of his ambition, he had 
aimed all his endeayours j in the King's 
ſervice to merit it at his hands. He 
took Care, at the fame time, to ſtrength- 
cn his pretenſions by the credit of Buck. 
ing bam. His ambition even made him 
deſcend to artifices, that are as common 
in courts, as they are mean and unwar- 
rantable; 


ken with age and infirmitics, had often? 
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rantable. He endeayoured to ruin in 

the King $ good opinion ſuch men as the 

voice of the public might probably de- 
ſign to the ſame office, and whom he 
therefore conſidered as his rivals. He 

Was particularly jcalous of Sir Eduard 

vol. IV. Coke, and repreſented him as one who 
ar, 124-aboundcd in his own ſenſe; one who 
affected popularity, and likely to court 

the good will of the nation at the hazard 

of the prerogative. For himſelf, he - 
placed his great merit in obedience and 
tubmiſſion; in the intereſt he had a- 

mong the Commons, and in being able 

to influence the lower Houſe of Parlia- 

ment: a ſervice which he magnifies as 

more important in a Chancellor, than 


to judge i in equity between party and 
Pent's Pla- 


1 


Rite a party. This opinion of his own popu. 


am. p. latity in the nation was not groundleſs. 
'7+ The Parliament that met in 1614, tho 
extremely out of humour with the mi- 
niſters in general, diſtinguiſhed him by 

an uncommon .mark of fayour and 
confidence. An objection having been 

ſtarted 
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ſtarted in the houſe of Commons, that a 
ſcat there was incompatible with the 
office of Attorney-General, which re- 
quired his frequent attendance in the 
upper houſe: the Commons, from their 
particular regard for Sir Francis Bacon, 
and for that time only, over-ruled the 
objection; and he was accordingly al- 
lowed to take his place among them. 
If I obſerve further, that the King raiſed 
him to the dignity of a Privy Counſel- 
lor while he was ſtill in this very office, 
it will be inſtead of many inſtances to 
ſhew, with what an addreſsful prudence 
he ſteered his courſe betwixt the court 
and the nation. He was thus favoured 
by a Prince, who exacted from all his 
ſervants an implicit ſubmiſſion to his 
maxims of government: He gave no 
umbrage to a parliament whom theſe 
maxims had rendered jealous of the 
Prince, and of almoſt eyery man in his 
favour. But to return. | 


THESE. 
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An. 1617. THESE itiſinuations had tlieir deſired 
effect. Upon the Chancellor's volun- 
tary reſignation of the ſeals, they were 
given to Sir Francis Bacon, with the 

title of Lord Keepet, on the ſeventh 

Vol: IV. of March 1617. To what intercſt he 

166. more particularly owed this promotion 
we may learn from his letter of acknow- 
ledgment, written that very day, to the 

Earl of Buckingham. - 


A FEw days after he had the ſcals de- 
livered to him, the King went aprogreſs 
into Scotland, carrying with him the 
Favourite, who was likewiſe his prime 
Miniſter : for to him all buſines, pub- 
lic or private, was addreſſed; and ac 
cording to his fancy, for the moſt part 
determined. The great affair that em- 
ployed the dcliberations of his counſet 
about this time, and had a fatal influcnce 

on his conduct cver after, was the mar- 
riage of Prince Charles with the Infants 
of Spain. In this reſolution, tho con- 
wary to all the rules of good policy, he 

perſiſted 
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perſiſted for ſeven years together; a- 
gainſt his own intereſt, againſt the uni- 
verſal voice of his people: only to pro- 
cure the imaginary honour of an alliance 
with a crowned head]; for all other alli- 
ances he thought below his dignity. Sir 
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Francis Bacon who ſaw thro the vanity Ba, 


Vol . EV. 


And danger of this intention, but who re. 173. 


wanted reſolution to be greatly honeſt, 
contented himſelf with inſinuating ſoftly, 
that it would be neceſlary to have the 
council unanimous in their ſuffrage on 


the occaſion, whatever might be their 


private ſentiments. This hint was not 
ſufficient to open the King's eyes. On 
the contrary, he run blindfold into the 
ſnare that Gundamor was ſpreading for 
him. That famous Stateſman, as much 
by his buffooneries as by his talent for 
intrigue, had gained an abſolute aſcen- 
dant over Fames, leading him on from 
error to error: till in the end he made 
him ſacrifice his conſcience to the Pope, 
and his honour to the reſentments of 
Philip, in the murder of his braveſt ſub- 

ject 
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jet Sir Walter Raleigh; thelaſtterror of 
Spain, and the only ſurviving favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth. The Dutch too 
made advantage of the King's weaknefs 
and neceſſities. As the cautionary towns 
were {till in the hands of the Exgliſb, the 
States were under ſome apprehenſions 
that the Spanih Miniſtry might prevail 
upon James, who could not poſſibly con- 
ccal his fondneſs for the match in treaty, 
to put thoſe important places into their 
power. They knew at the ſame time 
that his treaſury was exhauſted, and that 
his courtiers were inſatiable. To bring 
their purpoſe about, they ceaſed all at 
once to pay the Engliſh who garriſoned 
thoſe places, as by their treaties they 
were obliged to do. Complaint being 
made of this to the Dutch Envoy at 
London, he infinuated, as from himſelf, 
ro ſome of the Miniſters, that if King 
James would deſire it of the States; 
they, out of conſideration for him, 
would take up money at exorbitant in- 
tereſt, and in one payment diſcharge the 

| whole 
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| Whole debt due to the crown of Eng- 
land. This ſtratagem took effect. James 
vrrote to the States: and the matter was 
immediately pur into negotiation. The 
penſionary Barnevelt, whom they ſent 
oyer, conducted the affair with ſo much 
addre(s, that the King agreed to deliver 
up the cautionary towns for leſs than 
three millions of florins; in lieu of eight 
millions they had engaged to pay Eliza- 
beth, beſides the intereſt that had been 


running on for eighteen years: Such are 


the events of this reign; fit only to de- 
preſs the Writer, and 1diſtaſte the reader. 


bonne hs King's abence ln deut- 
land there happened an affair, otherwiſe 
of ſmall importance but as it lets us 


into the true genius of thoſe times, and 


ſerves to ſhew in what miſerable ſubjec- 
tion the Favourite held all thoſe who 
were in public employments. He was 
upon the point of ruining Sir Francis 
Bacon, the perſon he had juſt contribut- 
ed to raiſe 3 not for any error or negli- 
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gence in their Maſter's ſervice, but mere · 


Liſe of 
ABpWil- 


ly for an opinion given in 1 thing that 
only regarded his o] family. Indeed 
ſuch was the levity, ſuch the itiſolence 


of his power; that the capricious removal 
of men from their places became the 


prime diſtinction of his thirteen years 
favour ; Which, as Biſhop Hactet ob- 


lians, part ſerves, was like a ſweeping flood, that at 
2. p. 19. 


every ſpring; tide takes from one land, to 
caſt what it has taken upon another. 
The affair was this. The year before, 
my Lord Coke had been removed from 
his place of Chief Juſtice and diſgraced : 
The Court having found him, in ſeveral 
inſtances, no friend to arbitrary will and 
pleaſure, or to the prerogative, as it Wag 
called; but reſolutely bent to maintain 


the integrity and honour of his poſt. 


One Peacham had been accuſed of in- 
ſerting in a ſermon ſeveral paſſages ac- 
counted treaſonable, for it ſeems they 


reflected on the miniſtry; but in a ſermon 
never preached, nor ever intended to bę 
made public. The King, who was be- 


yond 
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yond meaſure jealous on this head, fear- 

ing the man might either be acquitted = 

on his tryal, or not condemned to a ca- 

pital puniſhment, had ordered his _—_— RE 
0 „ 


ney- General Bacon to ſound the Judges... 


3 


before-hand, and gather their opinions, 112. 


ſecretly and apart, My Lord Coke ob- 
ſtinately refuſed to declare his; looking 
on this auricular taking of opinions, for 


ſo he named it, as not according to the 


cuſtoms of the realm, but new and of 


pernicious tendency. About the ſame 
time he had determined a cauſe at com- 


mon law. The plaintiff, who thought n,, 
himſelf injured, would not abide by his Fat. IV- 
deciſion, but applied to Chancery for 1250142: 


relicf: where the defendant refuſed ro 
appear, diſclaiming the authority of that 
court; in which he was ſupported by 
the Chief-Juſtice, who threatened the 
Chancellor with a premunire, ground- 
ed on a ſtatute made 27th Ed. III. for 
thus invading the limits of his juriſdic- 
tion. The King, who thought his pre- 
rogative ſtruck at anew in this attack on 
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the court of hisabſolute power, as Bacon 


Letter 
142,145. 


ſtiles it, had the matter examined before 
the Council: who condemned the Chief. 
Juſtice for what he had done, and obliged 
him to make a ſubmiſſion on his knees. 
But what compleated the diſtaſte taken at 
him, was his behaviour in a cauſe of the 
Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, to 
whom the King had granted a vacant 
church in Commendam. Serjeant Chi- 
borne, who was council againſt the Biſnop, 
in arguing the caſe had maintained ſeve- 
ral poſitions, reckoned prejudicial and 
derogatory to the King's ſupreme and 
imperial power, which was affirmed to 
be diſtin from, and of a higher nature 
than his ordinary authority, Informed 
of this, James, by his Attorney Gene- 
ral Bacon, ordered the Judges to ſtay 
further proceedings in that buſineſs, till 
they had conſulted with him. The 
Judges aſſembled, and unanimouſly a- 
greed, that they could not obey this or- 
der; that the letter they had received was 
contrary to law ; that, by their oath and 

the 
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the duty of their places, they were not 
to delay Juſtice; that they had therefore 
proceeded in the cauſe at the time fixed: 
and of this they certified the King in a 
writing under all their hands, Upon 
this remonſtrance, he writ them an an- 
gry letter, and peremptorily commanded 
them to ſtay all proceedings, till his re- 
turn to London. They were then ſum- 
moned before the Council, and ſharply 
reprimanded for ſuffering the popular 
lawyers to queſtion his prerogative ; 
which was repreſented as ſacred and 
tranſcendent, not to be handled or men- 
tioned in vulgar argument. At laſt raiſ- 
ing his voice, to frighten them into ſub. 
miſſion, he put this queſtion to them 
ſeverally: © if, at any time, in a caſe 
depending before the Judges, he con- 
« ceived it to concern him either in pro- 
* fit or power, and thereupon required 
« to conſult with them, and that they 
4 ſhould ſtay proceedings in the mean 
time; whether they ought not to ſtay 
them accordingly ?” They all, the 
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Chicf Juſtice only excepted, acknow- 
ledged it their duty to do ſo. His an- 


ſwer deſerves to be for ever remembred : 


„That when ſuch a caſe happened, he 
# would do that which ſhould be fit for 
a Judge to do.” | 


YET this great Lawyer, who had the 
honeſt courage to reſiſt the King to his 
face, wanted that independance of mind 
which alone enables a man to bear ſoli- 
tude, and an acquaintance with himſelf. 
His diſgrace, which reflected more ho- 
nour on him than all his preferments, he 
knew not how to ſupport: and therefore 
ſoon after ſucd to be reinſtated in the 
King's favour. To recover it, he mean- 
ly enough - courted the Favourite with 
an offer, which he would not hear of 
when it was formerly made to him. 
While in power, he had refuſed to give 
his daughter in marriage to Sir Jahn Vil. 
Hers, not without marks of diſreſpect. 


He now ſubmiſlively entreated the ſame 
perſon to honour him with his alliance: 


and 
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and employed Secretary Minduood to in- 
form the Earl of Buckingham” of his 
extreme concern for what had paſſed 
with regard to the Earl's brother; that 
he now paſſionately wiſhcd the treaty 
might be renewed and accompliſhed : 
adding that they ſhould make their own 
terms of ſettlement, if his propoſal was 
accepted. As the young lady was not 
only a celebrated beauty, but a great 
fortune, the perſon molt intereſted made 
no difficulty to cloſe with this propoſal: 
and his mother recommended it to her 
ſecond ſon with warmth. This alarm- 
ed the Lord-Keeper Bacon. Ever jca- 
lous of Coke's reputation, and at odds 
with him, he dreaded his alliance with 
ſo powerful a family. His imagination 
ſuggeſted to him all the danger that 
threatned his preſent and future fortunes 
from this union: and he could not for- 
get that he had lately treated his anta- Letterr39. 
goniſt with a freedom that rather inſulted ? — | 
than admoniſhed him. Theſe appre- 
henſions made him caſt about how to 
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defeat the intended match, by raiſing 
ſuch objections to it as might touch the 
King and his Favourite in point of public 
honour and advantage. His letters to 
both, on that occaſion, are written with 
the perplexity of a man who fears ſome- 
thing he is unwilling to own; which yet 
his prudence paſſes over with a ſeeming 
unconcern, to enlarge only upon con- 
{iderations that regard thoſe whom he 
would be thought to ſerve, But this 
management proved ineffectual. It was 


_ reſented by the Earl of Buckingham, 


and checked by a rough anſwer from the 
King. The Lady Compton too, inform- 
cd of the part he was acting, gave a looſo 
to her tongue, and railed at him with a 
bitterneſs natural to women when they 
are thwarted in any favourite purſuit of 
intereſt or paſſion, Having thus, to 
prevent a diſtant and uncertain danger, 

involved himſelf in one that was real 
and immediate, he made no ſcruple to 
change ſides at once: to go directly a- 


gainſt his former opinion; and to offer 


unasked 
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unasked his intereſt in the young Lady's Letter 
Mother for promoting the match, he 
had juſt been labouring to diſappoint. 
On ſuch trivial accidents do the fortunes 
of miniſters depend: and to ſuch little 
and ſhameful arts is ambition often ob- 
liged to ſtoop. Nor even thus did he 
preſently regain his credit with Buck- 
ingham. The family continued to load 
him with reproaches : and he remained 
long under that agony of heart which an 
aſpiring man muſt feel, when his power 
and dignity are at the mercy of a King's 
minion, young, and giddy with his ele- 
vation, and who thinks himſelf offend- 
ed. They were however reconciled at 
laſt; and their friendſhip, if obſequiouſ- 
neſs in one to all the humours of the 
other deſerves the name of friendſhip, 
continued without interruption for ſome 
years: while Buckingham went on daily 
to place and diſplace the great officers of 
the Crown, as wantonneſs of fancy, or an- 
ger, or intereſt led him; to recommend or 
diſcountenance every private perſon who 
had 
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had a ſuit depending in any. court, juſt as 
he was influenced; to authorize and pro- 
tect every illegal project, that could 

| ſerve moſt ſpeedily to enrich himſelf or 
his kindred. In a word, he became for- 
midable even to the maſter who had 
raiſed him from the duſt, and who 
ſhould have ſtill awed him by his autho- 
rity: and this amidſt the diſſipation of 
a life, given up to idle amuſements, or 
ſullyed with criminal pleaſures. 


dition, | Inthe beginning of 1619, Sir Francis 
r= Bacon was created Lord High Chancellor 
of England, and ſhortly after Baron of 
Yerulam ; which title he exchanged, the 
year following, for that of Viſcount FS. 
Alban. Such events in his life as theſe 
may be paſſed over ſlightly : he was fo 
great-a man, that external honours could 
add no luſtre to his name. Indced had 
they been the immediate reward of thoſe 


nobler ſervices he had done, and was ſtill 
meditating to do his country, they might 
deſcrve more particular notice, for the 


lake of Him who beſtowed, them. 
NEITHER 


CHANCELLOR BACON. 
NE1THER the weight and variety of 


buſineſs, nor the pomps of a Court, 
could divert his attention from the ſtudy 


of philoſophy. Thoſe were his avoca- 
tions and encumbrances : this was his 
beloved employment, and almoſt the 
only pleaſure in which he indulged his 
freer and better hours. He gave to the 
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public in 1620 his Novum Organon, as An. 1620c. 
a ſecond part to his grand Inſtauration of 


the Sciences: a work that for twelve 
years together he had been methodizing, 
altering, poliſhing; till he had laboured 
the whole into a ſeries of aphoriſms, as 
it now appears. Of all his writings this 
ſeems to have undergone the ſtricteſt re- 
viſion, and to be finiſhed with the ſevereſt 
judgment. Indeed the form into which 
it is caſt admits of nothing forcign, of no- 
thing merely ornamental. The lights and 
embelliſhments of imagination, the grace 
and harmony of ſtile, are rejected here, as 
beautics cither ſuperfluous, or of an in- 
ferior nature, The Author has beſides 


made uſe of ſeveral terms in a new and 


peculiar 
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peculiar ſenſe, which may have diſcoura- 
ged ſome readers, as it has made others 
imagine them cqually unintelligible with 
the horrors of a vacuum, - the quiddities, 
and ſubſtantial forms, of the philoſophy 
which he attempted- to diſcredit : and 
therefore, of all his writings it has been 
the leaſt read, or underſtood. It was in- 
tended as a more uſcful, a more cxtenſive 
Logic than the world had yet been ac- 
quainted with. An art not converſant a- 
bout ſyllogiſins, and modes of argumenta- 
tion, that may be ſerviceable ſometimes in 


arranging truths already known, or in de- 


tecting fallacies that lie concealed among 
our own reaſonings and thoſe of other 
men: but an art inventive of arts; pro- 
ductive of new diſcoveries, real, impor- 
tant, and of general uſe to human life. 
This he propoſed, by turning our atten- 
tion from notionsto things; from thoſe 
ſubtle and frivolous ſpeculations that daz- - 
zle, not enlighten, the underſtanding, to a 
ſober and ſenſible inveſtigation of the laws 
and powers of nature, in a way becoming 
ſages 
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ſages who maketruthand information the 
ſole aim of their enquiries. . In order to 
this, his firſt endeavour was to weed out of 


the mind ſuch errors as naturally grow in 


it, or have been planted there by cduca- 
tion, and cheriſhed by the influence of men 
whoſe writings had long claimed a right 
of preſcription to rule and miſlead man- 
kind. Io a mind thus prepared for 
inſtruction, he propoſes the ſecond and 
ſcientifical part of his ſcheme, the true 
method of interpreting nature, by fact 
and obſervation; by ſound and genuine 
Induction, widely differing from that 


puerile art which till then had ſolely 


prevailed in philoſophy. His requires a 
ſuſſicient, an accurate collection of in- 
ſtances, gathered with ſagacity and re- 
corded with impartial plainneſs, on 


both ſides of the queſtion: from which, 


after viewing them in all poſſible lights, 
to be ſure that no contradictory inſtances 
can be brought, ſome portion of uſeful 
truth, leading on to further diſcoveries, 
F laſt fairly deduged. | In this 

Way, 
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| way, experiments and reaſonings grow 
up together, to ſupport and illuſtrate each 
other mutually, in every part of ſcience. 


An. 1621. As we are now approaching towards 
che moſt memorable event of our Au- 
thor's public life, which ended in a me- 
lancholy reverſe of his fortune and ho- 
nour, it will be neceſſary to trace, ſtep by 
ſtep, the cauſes that produced it: eſpe- 
cially as the affair has trot been hitherto 
conſidered in the point of view that ren- 
ders it moſt intcreſting and inſtructive. 
It will, I believe, appear with evidence, 
that, whatever his crimes. might be, he 
was ſacrificed to the ſafety of another, 
far more criminal than himſelf: and 
that this was the act of an ill-judging 
maſter, with whom it was a greater merit 
to be amuſing in any degree, than to be 
ſerviceable in the greateſt. | 


AMoNG the weakneſſes of King 
Fames, his vanity was the moſt perni- 
cious, to his own family, and to the 

| nation 
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nation in general. | He placed an infinite 
value on certain chimerical advantages 
that met in his perſon; on that inherent 


right by which he pretended the crown 


of England was devolved to him; on 
his long acquaintance with the prime 
myſteries of government, and on his 
uncommon accompliſhments in learning. 


His favourite maxim was, that he who - 


knows not how todiſſemble; knows not 
how to reign: but he ſeems not to have 
heard of a ſecond maxim, without which 
the firft cannot be ſucceſsful, even for a 


time; to conceal every appearance of 


cunning, and to deceive under the guiſe 
of candor and good faith. He, on the 


contrary, ſhewed his whole game at 


once, to his own ſubjects and to forcign- 
ers alike: ſo that in his attempts upon 
the former, in his negociations with the 
latter, this Solomon was the only dupe. 
A great ſhare of learning he certainly 
had, but of learning that a King ought 
not to be acquainted with; the very re- 


fuſe of the ſchools, which ſerved for lit- 


tle 
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tle elſe but to furniſh him with an im- 
pertinent fluency, on every ſubject: and 
he indulged himſelf in the ſovereign pe- 
dantry of ſetting it to ſhew, on every 
occaſion, On all theſe heads, he was 
extolled without meaſure by the moſt 
peſtilent of flatterers, grave and reverend 
Eccleſiaſtics: for which, and becauſe 
they encouraged him in an unprincely 
application of his talent, he, on many 
occaſions, made his power the mean in- 
ſtrument to gratify their paſſions and luſt 
of dominion. They, in return, found 
out for him a title antecedent and ſupe- 
rior to human laws, even a divine tight 
of being weak or wicked, without con- 
troul. And this doctrine, horrible as 
it is, they dared to derive from ſcripture : 
where if it could be found, which to af 


firm were blaſphemy, it would be the 


triumph of infidelity, and demonſtra- 
tion that thoſe ſacred writings were 
inſpired, not by God, but by ſome Be- 
ing, his oppoſite and the enemy of all 
goodneſs. This doctrine, meeting with 

his 
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his own perverted habits of thinking, 
made King James look upon his ſub- 
jects as ſlaves; upon his parliaments as 
uſurpers of a power to which they had 
no right, or at beſt a precarious one : 
and he had now, for ſeven years toge- 
ther, affected to govern without them; 
to ſet up an intereſt ſeparate from that 
of his people, and to ſupply his wants 
by all ways and means, but ſuch as the 
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- conſtitution preſcribed. Theſe methods Hacker; 


were ſuggeſted to him by the worſt ene- 
mies of the commonwealth, the tribe 
of projectors and monopoliſts: mil 
creants who ſheltered themſelves under 
the name and influence of Buckingham, 
and who repaid his protection extrava- 
gantly, at the expence of a people whom 
they were grinding and devouring; His 
mother too, now created a Counteſs in 
her own right, a woman born for miſ- 
chicf, of a meddling ſpirit and infatiably 
greedy, was deep in the guilt of theſe 
tranſactions; forwarding every bad pro- 
ject that brought her in money; and, 


0 
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by the mighty power ſhe had over her ſon, 
ſuccceding in every ſcandalous job ſhe un- 
dertook. Under an adminiſtration like 
this, when England was in effect governed 
by a diſſolute youth, himſelf in the hands 
ofan intriguing, rapacious woman, it can- 
not be ſurprizing that the people were vex - 
ed and plundered by illegal patents, by 
monopolies, by other miſchievous pro- 
jects, calculated to enrich a few, and to 
ruin thouſands. To all theſe patents, 
however procured, the Chancellor had 
readily, almoſt implicitly, affixed the ſeal, 
as the mere creature of Buckingham. Or 
if he ever ventured to inſinuate that any 
of them were contrary to law, his remon- 
ſtrance was too fearful and unſupported to 
produce any effect. This is the great ſtain 
on his character; that he deſerted, or neg- 
lected, the poſt of honour where provi- 
dence had placed him, on the frontier, if 
I may ſo ſpeak, betwixt Prerogative and Li- 
berty: that, if he did not encourage, he at 
leaſt connived at, the invaſions that were 
every day making into the latter, Yet 

this 
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this was againſt his inclination, as well 
as againſt his better ſenſe of things: for 
as he knew well that his Maſter's true 
intereſt lay in a good underſtanding with 
his people, hc had often adviſed him to 


call frequent parliaments, and to throw + 


himſelf on the affections of the nation 
for the ſupport of his goycrament. Tho 
ſuch advice was repugnant to all the 
maxims by which that monarch wiſhed 
to eſtabliſn his power; tho he had reſolv- 
ed to lay parliaments aſide for ever, as 
daring cncroachers upon his prerogative, 
who made themſelves greater and their 
prince leſs than became either: yet he 


was now prevailed upon, to meet the 


two houſes once more. Indeed the exi- 
gency of his affairs rendered it neceſſary. 
His ſubjects, it is true, were haraſſed 
and pillaged; but he was ſtill in extreme 
want of money: thoſe wretches, to 
whom he delegated his authority, leav- 
ing to him little elſe beſides the public 
hatred, occaſioned by their rapines com- 
mitted in his name. Add to this, that 
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the juncture appeared favourable for ob- 


taining large ſupplies from the commons. 


As the whole body of the nation expreſ- 
ſed an uncommon zeal for recovering 
the Palatinate to his unfortunate Son-in- 
law, he had reaſon to expect, that on 
the aſſurance of his entering heartily into 


a war, they would vote him conſidera- 


ble aids of money; which he might af. 
terwards divert, as he actually did, to 
other purpoſes that better ſuited his ge- 
nius and notions. 


A PARLIAMENT was accordingly 
ſummoned : and it met on the za oth of 
January, 1621. The King was not 
wholly miſtaken in his conjecture; for 
the Commons immediately voted him 
two entire ſubſidies: but went at the 
ſame time upon a ſtrict enquiry into 
thoſe arbitrary impoſitions that, in a pe- 
riod of ſeven years, were become inſup- 
portable to the people. Among the 
monopolies, in particular, there were 
three of flagrant injuſticeand oppreſſion, 

Certain 
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Certain perſons had obtained patents 


from the King, which empowered them 
to ſet an annual fine on ſuch as kept inns, 
or alchouſes, throughout England. 
Without a licence from the patentces, 
no man could hold either: and whoever 
would not readily pay the ſum, at which 
thoſe low inſtruments of power thought 
fit to exciſe him, was ſure of being ha- 
raſſed and plundered, or thrown into a 
jail. This proved a fruitful ſource of 
vexations, and fell heavy on the poorcr 
fort. The third was yet more enormous; 
a patent for the ſole making and vending 
of gold and ſilver lace, which had been 
granted to two infamous tools of the 
favourite, Mompeſſon and Michel; the 
Dudley and Empſon of that age. The 
firſt a man of fortune, whole ſole am- 
bition was to make himſelf conſidered, 
tho but by his crimes: the other an ob- 
ſcure Juſtice of the peace, who, in a 
remote quarter of the town, picked up 
a ſordid maintenance from the ſtews, 
They had, it ſeems, ſhamefully abuſed 
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Hacket, p.other was cruelly puniſhed, by fine and 


49- 


to diſcover by whoſe influence the ſeve- 


the High Court of Equity. This alarm: 
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the power their excluſive patent gave 
them, by putting off, for true, grear 
quantities of counterfeit lace, wrought 
up and embaſed with copper, or other 
materials of a poiſonous nature: and 
whoever preſumed to make or fell any 


impriſonment. In theſe outrages they 
were the more daring, becauſe Sir Ed- 
ward Villiers, half-brother to the Fa- 
vourite, was aſſociated into their patent, 
tho not named in it. Theſe, with many 
other grievances, were laid open in par- 
liament, and ſeverely cenſured. But 
the Commons did not ſtop here. They 
were for carrying their ſearch up to the 
prime cauſe of all grievances, in order 


ral patents had been procured, and how 
they had paſſed the ſeals. Complaints 
were brought into the houſe, about the 
ſame time, of corrupt practices even in 


cd the King for his Chancellor, and ſtill 
more for his Minion: as private intj- 
mations 
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mations had been ſent to Buckingham, 
of a ſevere ſcrutiny that was making in- 
to all his management, and of frequent 
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meetings that were held, with great ſe- Cabala. 


crecy, by certain members of the lower 
houſe; in order to fix on him the guilt 
of whatever was moſt unjuſtifiable and 
oppreſſive. Buckingham's creatures, 
anxious and alarmed at this intelligence, 
perſuaded him, that he could ſecure im- 
punity to himſelf and them, only by 
bringing his Maſtcr forthwith to diſſolve 
the parliament: and James had certain- 
ly been frightened into that raſh and ha- 
zardous ſtep, but for the ſober remon- 
ſtrances of Williams Dean of Weſtmin” 
ſter. That politic courticr adviſed him 
to cancel at once, by proclamation, all 
monopolies and vexatious grants; to ſa- 
_ crifice inferior criminals to the public 
reſentment: and to ſoothe the parlia- 
ment with an aſſurance that this refor- 
mation was firſt propoſed by his favou- 
rite, on finding how much he had been 
abuſed by deſigning and knayviſh projec- 

H 4 tors. 


Letter 2. 
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tors. This counſel the King reſolved 
to follow: but it did not wholly free 
him from the perplexity he was under. 
The Chancellor, whom his intereſt led 
him to preſerve, was openly accuſed of 
corruption: the Favourite, whom. his 
_ tenderneſs could not reſign, was ſecret- 
lv, and therefore more dangerouſly at- 
racked; as the encourager, if not the 
author, of whatever was deemed moſt 
illegal and oppreſſive. To fave both, 

Pußbels Io Er 
Abridg. at this jucture, would be impoſlible : 
8 F. * and he found he muſt either part with 
the Object of his inclinations, or with 
the Oracle of his counſels. How ſuch 
a prince would determine, is eaſy to 
gueſs. His paſſion prevailed over his 
reaſon: and my Lord St. Alban was 
made the ſcape goat of Buckingham. 
He was even obliged to abandon his de- 
fence. As he had gained univerſal eſteem 
by his learning; and as his cloquence 
was equal to his parts, ſuperior and com- 
manding, the King would not hazard 
oy caring before the Lords to plead 
| his 
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his own cauſe. In the courſe of ſuch 


an enquiry, he might have diverted the 


public odium from himſelf, by laying 


open the long ſeries of bad adminiſtra- 


tion to which he had been privy ; the 
many illegal patents he had been com- 
pelled to paſs: and all this came full 
home to Buckingham, the great object 
of national vengeance. The faults too, 
imputed to himſelf, he might have cx- 
tenuated ſo far as to procure a great mi- 
tigation of the cenſure, that muſt other- 
wiſe fall upon him in its utmoſt rigour. 
All this he foreſaw and felt; but the 
King abſolutely commanded him not to 
be preſent at his tryal: promiſing, on 
his royal word, to ſcreen him in the laſt 
determination; or if that could not be, 
to reward him afterwards with ample re- 
tribution of protection and favour. He 
obeyed, and was undone. 


ON the twelfth of March, a com- Ste 
mittee for inſpecting into the abuſes of . 


the courts of Juſtice was appointed by +. 


the 


522 
32.39 
C. 
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the Commons. Some days after, Sir 
Robert Philips, a gentleman eminent 
for public ſpirit and humanity, reported 
from thence to the houſe, that com- 
plaints had been brought before them, 
by two perſons, againſt the Lord Chan- 
cellor, for bribery and corruption. This 
report he made, not only without bit- 
terneſs, but. in terms of great regard 
and tenderneſs for the Accuſed; moving 
that the buſineſs might be preſented to 
the Pcers, ſingly and without cxaggera- 
tion. At a conference, on the ninc- 
tecath, between certain members of 
both houſes, the Lords agreed to take 
the matter into their ſpeedy conſidera- 
tion. As ſoon as this affair was become 
the public talk, a new croud of accuſers 
appcarcd, and charged home the unhap- 
py Chancellor with other and flagrant 
inſtances of bribery ; ſuch perſons eſpe- 
cially as had courtcd him with preſcnts, 
and afterwards received a verdict unta- 
vourable to their expectations: animated 
more by that diſappointment, than by 

, the 
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the iniquity of his deciſions; for it does 2%. 


Worth's 


not appear that any of his decrees were Coll. V.. 


ever reverſed, He was all this while 
confined to his houſe by an indiſpoſi- 
tion, real or pretended: but, if his 
body was in health, what muſt have 
been the condition of his mind, in this 
interval of ſuſpenſe and anxicty? a great 
mind, already ſclf-convicted, yet exqui- 
ſitely ſenſible to good fame, which it has 
long enjoyed, and is upon the point of 
loſing for ever. His reflections, whether 
he looked back on the paſt, or forward 
to the proſpect before him, muſt have 
been terrible: as they were at the ſame 
time inflamed by peculiar circumſtances 
of ſhame and confuſion; that he was 
now, at the age of ſixty-one, falling a 
victim to the rapine and inſolence of his 
domeſtics, which he had weakly con- 
nived at, rather than to any faults of his 
OWN. 3 


On the twenty-ſixth of March, the 
King came to the houſe of Pecrs; and, 
in 
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in expreſſions of ſtudied popularity, 
owned the errors of his government, 
exclaimed againſt the patents complain- 
ed of, frankly gave up to juſtice the leſ- 
ſer criminals concerned in them : and all 
this for the ſake of his Favourite, whom 
in the end he endeavoured to ſcreen by 
the pooreſt reaſons imaginable. Indeed, 
no good reaſons could be alledged in 
defence of Him, who was the greateſt 
criminal; and without whoſe concur- 
rence the Wretchcs in queſtion could 
not have been guilty. The Lords were 
not impoſed upon by this ſpeech : how- 
ever, thinking it ſufficient to have re. 
duced their ſovereign to the neceſſity 
of an apology, they feigned to be of his 
opinion. Thus, Buckingham eſcaped 
for the preſent; to accumulate new guilt, 
and to fall at laſt, ignably, by a private 
hand: after he had been devoted, by the 
curſes of a whole people, and more ſo- 
lemaly ſtill by the denunciations of their 
repreſentatives. After a receſs of three 


weeks, the houſe met again: but the 
weight 
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weight of their indignation fell ſingly, 
and therefore without mercy, on the 
Chancellor. They were not ſatisfied with 
his letter of general confeſſion, tho de- 
livered to them by the Prince of Wales; 
in which he renounced all juſtification of 
himſelf, and ſued for no other favour, 
but that his penitent ſubmiſſion might 
be his ſentence, and the loſs of the 
4 ſeals his puniſhment.” He was ob- 


liged to pur in a particular anſwer to 


every point of his accuſation : which he 
did on the firſt of May, 16213; acknow- 
ledging, in the moſt explicite words, the 
corruption charged upon him in twenty 
eight ſeveral articles, and throwing his 
cauſe entirely on the compaſſion of his 
Judges. His ſentence was, © to under- 
« go a fine of forty thouſand pounds; 
* to be impriſoned in the Tower during 
« theKing's pleaſure; to be for ever un- 


* capable of any office, place, or em- 


ployment in the commonwealth; and 
* never to fit again in parliament, or 


* come within the verge of the court.” 
Thus 
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Thus he loft the great privilege of his 
peerage; a ſeverity unuſual except in caſes 
of treaſon and attainder. 


THE laſt article of his charge furniſhes 
matter for much reflection. It alledges, 
that he had given way to great exac- 
* tions in his ſervants, both in reſpect 
* of private ſeals, and otherwiſe for 
e ſealing injunctions.” This indulgence 
to his domeſtics, which was certainly ex- 
treme, has been generally, and I believe 
truly, reckoned the principal cauſe of 
thoſe irregularities that drew on his diſ- 
grace. Liberal in his own temper, or 
rather profuſe beyond the condition of 
a man who means to preſerve his inte- 
grity, he allowed his family in every 
kind of extravagance: and as many of 
his retinue were young, diſſipated, gid- 
dy in the purſuit of pleaſure, they ſquan- 
dered without meaſure, where they were 
indulged without controul “. Whether 


he 


* One day, during his „ as he was paſſing 
thro a room Thong 2 2. domeſtics were 


fitting 3 
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he did not diſcover this error till it was 
too late, or whether a ſoul like his, loſt 
in the greatneſs and immenſity of its 
own views, could not attend to that de- 
tail of little and diſagreeable particulars 
which yet oeconomy requires; however 
that was, to ſupport his ordinary train 
of living, he fell into corruption him- 
ſelf, and connived at it in his dependents. 
Thus we behold him, a memorable ex- 
ample of all that is great and cxalted, of 
all that is little and low, in man. Such 
inconſiſtencies in our human nature can- 
not but alarm and terrify eyen thoſe 
who are moſt confirmed in a habit of 
virtue. | 


AFTER a ſhort confinement in the 
Tower, the King reſtored him to his 
liberty, and forgave the fine in which 
the Parliament had amerced him. As 
this fine was very conſiderable, he ma- 
naged ſo as to have it aſſigned over to 


ſome 
ſitting; upon their getting up to ſalute him, Sit 
— Maſters, he cried; your riſe hath been 
my fall. 
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ſome of his friends; under the notion of 


Cabala, 4, being his creditors: And we find Wt 


1 E 


1691. liams, his ſucceſſor in the ſeals, com- 


plaining heavily of this ſtratagem; as if 


he thereby intended to defraud thoſe 


perſons to whom he was really in debt, 
who were many and in danger of being 


ruined by his fall. But I am inclined to 


hope, that he made uſe of this artifice 


with a more innocent view; namely, 


to procure himſelf a ſhort reſpite from 
their importunity, till he could ſettle 
his private affairs, extremely perplexed 


by former ill management, and now by 


the lofs of his employments rendered 
deſperate. That I may not be obliged 
to mention any more an affair; alike 


ungrateful to the reader and writer, I 
will obſerve here, that about three years 


Bacon 
Vol. IV. 
Letter 
291. 


Cabala, 
P. 249 


after this, he petitioned King James for 
a total remiſſion of his cenſure: © tothe 
“end that this blot of ighominy might 
cc be removed from him, and from his 


© memory with poſterity.” What lay in 
a King's power, James readily granted, 


— 
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A full and entire pardon of his whole 
ſentence *.. Poſterity likewiſe, to which 
he. appealed, has ſeemed unwilling to 
remember that he ever offended: and 
thoſe who recofd his failings, like thoſe 
who have made obſervations on the ſpots 
in the. ſun, neither pretend to diminiſh 
his real brightneſs in himſelf, nor deny 
his univerſal influence on the world of 
learning. Thus he withdrew from the 


glare. of a public ſtation into the ſhade Bees 
of retirement and ſtudious leiſure; often pog. p.4. 


lamenting, that ambition and falſe glory 
had ſo long diverted him from the nobleſt 
as well as the moſt pſcful employments 
of a reaſonable being: mortified, no 
doubt, into theſe ſentiments by a ſevere 
conviction, in his own perſon, of the 
inſtability and emptineſs of all human 
grandeur. | 


| HitnutrTo, we have followed him 
thro the buſtle and obliquity of buſineſs: 
mY We 


. * Accordingly he was ſummoned to the firft 
Parliament of King Charles. 
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We ſhall find him henceforth in a more. 
pleaſing, tho a leſs conſpicuous, ſitua- 
tion : freed from the ſervitude of a 
court; from an intolerable attendance 
there, on the vices and follies of men 
every way his inferiors, (for in this reign 
no one could riſe to power on more 
honourable terms:) in a condition now 
to purſue the native bent of his genius; 
to live to himſelf, and for the advantage, 
not of one age, or one people only, but 
of all mankind, and all times to come. 


pen | 
An. 1622: THe firſt confiderable work he en- 
w—— gagcd in, after his yetirement, was the 
hiſtory of Henry VII. which he under- 
took at the deſire of King James, and 
publiſhed in the year 1622. Whatever 
- ſome writers may have inſinuated of his 
melancholy and dejection, we find every 
where, in this performance, evident 
ttaces of a ſpirit unbroken by age, and 
unſubdued by misfortunes. It has been 
highly applauded, and as much con- 
demned: a proof that it has more than 
common 
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' common merit. And we may venture 
to affirm that whatever its faults are, 


they ariſe from no want of vigour in the 


underſtinding, or of warmth in the ima- 


gination, of the writer. King James 


affected to conſider his great grandfather 
Henry as a.perfe&t model for the imita- 
tion of other Monarchs: and as his was 
the reign of flattery, this quickly grew 
to be the prevalent and faſhionable opi- 
nion at Court. Tho in truth, that 
Printe's character was, in every part of it, 
nnamiable ; and his conduct, on many 


occaſions, weak or wicked. If my Lord 


Bacon has not wholly eſcaped the infec- 
tion of his age; if he has ere and there 
attempted to brighten the imperfections, 

and throw in ſhades the bad features of 


the original he was drawing; yet, thrs 


theſe ſoftenings, we can eaſily ſee this 
King as he was, and in all his genuine 
deformity: Suſpicion and avarice, his 
own hiſtorian acknowledges, wete the 
chief ingredients in his compoſition { and 
— his politics, both at hoine and 


12 abroad, 
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abroad, were narrow, ſelfiſh, and falſe. 
Void of all great and extenſive prudence, 
he endeavoured to ſupply that want by 
temporary ſhifts, and the little expedients 
of cunning. By theſe he commonly 
had the luck to extricate himſelf out of 
difficulties, which a wiſer man would 
have timely foreſeen, and a better man 
have wholly prevented. But as his ge- 
nius was unſociable and ſolitary, the 
darkneſs in his temper paſſed on man- 
kind for depth and ſagacity in his under- 
ſtanding. His avarice too was ſordid 
and ſhameleſs. Nothing ſeemed mean, 
nothing unjuſt in his cycs, that could 
fill his coffers: and merely to fill them, 
for of wealth he had no enjoyment, he 


deſcended to arts of rapine no leſs ſcan- 


dalous than they were oppreſlive. 


I HAvE acknowledged that my Lord 


Bacons Hiſtory has been taxed of par. 


tiality, and I will not diſſemble that his 
ſtile has been objected to, as full of af- 


fectation, full of falſe eloquence, But 
| | that 


——— ——— — — — ——_ — 
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that was the vice, not of the man, bur 
of the times he lived in: and particular- 
ly of a court that, after the Sovercign's 
example, delighted in the tinſel of \ wit 
and writing, in the poor ingenuity of 
punning and quibbling. 


HIS Eſſays have, of all his works, 
been moſt current, and are ſtill very juſtly 
eſteemed. Towards the cloſe of his 
life he greatly enlarged them both in 
number and weight; and publiſhed them 
anew, not only in Engliſt, but in a 
more univerſal language, which, he 
imagined, may preſerve them as long as 
books ſhall laſt. As they are intended 
not to amuſe but inſtruct; as they are 


neither a ſatire on human nature, nor 


the ſchool of ſcepticiſm; Monſicur de 


117 


Lettres ſur 


Voltaire obſerves, that they have been ie An- 
leſs popular than the Maxims of Noc he- glow, p. 


foucault, or the Eſſays of Montagne. 
A remark that docs my Lord Bacon ho- 
nour; who was too great a Man to court 
a reputation from the multitude, by ſa- 

| I 3 crificing 
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crificing to that malignity, or indulging 
that curious extravagance, which too 
many readers, I am afraid, expect to 
find gratified, even in writings of a mo- 
ral kind, 


OF the other works which he com- 
poſcd in this laſt ſcene of his life, for- 
bear to make any mention here: they 
will be all enumerated in another place. 
Let me only obſcrve, that nothing can 
give a more cxaltcd idea of the fruitful- 
neſs and vigour of his genius than the 
number and nature of thoſe writings. 
Under the diſcou ragement of a public 
cenſure, broken in his health, broken 
in his forrunds, he enjoyed his retirement 
not above five years: a little portion of 
time! yet he found means to croud in- 
to it, what might have been the whole 
buſineſs, and the glory too, of a long 


and fortunate life. Some of his formet 
pieces he methodized and enriched: ſe- 


veral new ones he compoſed, no leſs 
conſiderable for the greatneſs and variety 
a 1 9g V4.0 Fd "S.,, + 24 | , of 
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of the arguments he treated, than for his 
manner of treating them. Nor are they 
works of mere erudition and labour, 
that require little elſe but ſtrength of con- 


ſlitution and obſtinate application: they 


are original efforts of genius and reflec- 


tion, on ſubjects either new, or handled 


in a manner that makes them ſo. His 
notions he drew from his own fund: 
and they were ſolid, comprehenſive, 
ſyſtematical ; the diſpoſition of his whole 
plan throwing light and grace on all the 
particular parts. In conſidering every 
ſubject, he ſeems to have placed himſelf 
in a point of view ſo advantageous and 
elevated, that he could from thence diſ- 
cover a whole country round him, and 
mark out the ſeveral ſpots of it, diſtinct- 
ly and with eaſe. Theſe characters are 
cqually due to the works in which he 
made ſome progreſs, and to thoſe he 
could only attempt. 


Hrs ſuppoſed poverty has been much ile. 


inſiſted on, not only by our own writers, 
I 4 but 
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but by forcigners. Some of the former 
have afferted, that he languiſhed out a 
ſolitary being in obſcurity and indigence: 


and among the latter, Le Clerc, who 


was led into the ſame notion by a paſſage 
in one of Howel's letters, has animad- 
verted with an honeſt indignation on 
the meanneſs of that Prince, who could 
leave ſuch a man as he was to ſtruggle, 
in his declining age, both with penury 
and affliction. I believe the matter has 
been exaggerated. Perhaps he did not 
enjoy affluence or entire eaſe of fortune: 
but his ordinary income muſt have placed 
him above ſordid want and anxiety. 
Dr. Rawley, who lived long in his fa- 
mily, affirms that the King had given 
him, out of the Broad Seal and Aliena- 
tion Office, to the value of eigliteen 
hundred pounds a year; which, with his 
own lands amounting to a third part 
more, he retained to his death. But 
then, he had treaſured up nothing in his 
proſperous condition againſt the day of ad- 
Lerſuy: and his penſion was not only pre- 

carious, 
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carious, but ill-paid, by a King, who, 
inſtead of husbanding his revenues for 

great or good purpoſes, was daily laviſh- 
ing them away, in fruitleſs negotiations, 
or on the leaſt deſerving of his ſubjects. 
Add to theſe things, that my Lord Baron 
lay all this time under the incumbrance 
of a vaſt debt: and that he had doubt- 
leſs expended very conſiderable ſums in 
procuring or making experiments. Even 
thoſe, whom we ſee cloſe and ſparing 
on every other occaſion, are yet profuſe 
in gratifying a favourite paſſion. Such 
were the cauſes of that diſtreſs and thoſe 
difficulties into which he was often 
plunged. That they were many and 
great, we can entertain no doubt . It 
is but too ſtrongly confirmed to us by 
ſome unuſual expreſſions in his letters 


to King James; where we find him | 


121 


pouring out his heart in complaints andy Vol. IV. 
ſupplications of ſuch a ſtrain, as every Lt. 277: 


one 


It appears by a letter of Buckingham to him 
that he aſked for the Provoſtſhip of Eaten College, 
and was refuſed it. 
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one who reveres his memory will wiſh 
he had never uttered. Thoſe who inſiſt 
on the meanneſs, thoſe who plead for 
the dignity, of human nature, may, in 
this one man, find abundant matter to 
ſupport their ſeveral opinions. But, let 
us draw a veil over imperfections, and at 
the ſame time acknowledge, that a very 
ordinary penetration may ſerve to diſ- 
cover remarkable blemiſhes and failings 
in the moſt comprehenſive minds, in the 
greateſt characters, that ever adorned 
mortality. 


KING Yamer died in 1625; after an 


——jnglorious and a fatal reign of three and 


twenty years: deſpiſed by foreigners, 
deſpiſed and hated by his own ſubjects. 
The miſchicyous notions he broached, 
the perverſe conduct he held, gave riſe 
to thoſe diviſions that quickly after in- 
volved his Kingdoms in all the guilt and 
miſery of a civil war: that ſhook the 


_ Britiſh conſtitution to its foundations, 


and in the end overturned it; tho appa- 
rently 
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rently framed to laſt for ages, as it had 
been ages in building up and perfect- 
ing. | | 


H1s unfortunate Chancellor ſurvived 
him ſomething above a year. The mul- 
tiplicity of buſineſs and ſtudy in which 
he had been long engaged, but above all 
the anguiſh of mind he ſecretly laboured 
under, had undermined and broken in- 
to his health. After having been for 
ſome time infirm and declining, he owed 
his death at laſt to an exceſs, not unbe- 
coming a philoſopher; in purſuing, with 
more application than his ſtrength could 
bear, certain experiments touching the 
conſervation of bodies. He was ſo ſud- 
denly ſtruck in his head and ſtomach, 
that he found himſelf obliged to retire 
into the Earl of Arundel's houſe at 
Highgate, near which he then happencd 
to be. There he ſickened of a fever, 
attended with a defluxion on his breaſt : 


123 


and, after a week's illneſs, expired; on An. 1626. 
the ninth of April, in the ſixty-ſixth year 


of. 
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of his age. How he bore this indiſpo- 
ſition, or what diſcourſes he held at the 
nearer approaches of death, no account 
is to be found; an omiſſion which every 
reader muſt feel and regret: as nothing 
can awaken the attention, nothing af. 


. fe& the heart of man more ſtrongly 
than the behaviour of eminent perſonages 


in their laſt moments; in that only ſcene 
of life wherein we are all ſure, later or 


ſooner, to reſemble them. There re- 
mains only a letter, the laſt he ever 


wrote, addreſſed to that nobleman under 
whoſe roof he died: in which he com- 
pares himſelf toa celebrated philoſopher 
of antiquity, Pliny the elder; who loſt 
his life by enquiring, with too dange- 
rous a curioſity, into the firſt great erup- 


tion of Veſuvius. 


Tavs lived, and died, the Lord 
Chancellor Bacon *. | 
HE 

He continued ſingle till after forty, and then 
took to wife a daughter of Alderman Barnham of 


London, with whom he received a plentiful fortune, 
but had by her no children: and ſhe * 
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He was buried privately in St. Mi- 
chaels church near St. Albans. The 
ſpot that contains his remains lay obſcure 
and undiſtinguiſhed, till the gratitude of 

a private man, formerly his ſervant, e- Sir Thomas 

reed a monument to his name and me. Mag. 
mory. In another country, in a better 
age, his monument would have ſtood a 
public proof in what veneration the 
whole 


him upwards of twen rs. Such readers as . 
have any curioſity to . regimen he ob- 
ſerved, may take the following account of it in 
the words of his Chaplain. His diet was rather 
« plentiful and —_— than reſtrained. . his 
6 r e was much given to the finer and 
66 lighter ſorts of meats: but afterwards he pre- 
« ferred the ſtronger, ſuch as the ſhambles afford- 
c ed; as thoſe which bred the more firm and ſub- 
tc ſtantial juices, and leſs — — He did not, you 
6 may be ſure, neglect that himſelf, which he fo 
« much extolled to others in his writings, the fre- 
cc quent uſe of nitre ; whereof he took the quantity 
cc of about three grains in thin warm broth every 
% morning, for thirty years together. His ordi- 
* _— phyſic was a maceration of rhubarb, in- 
<«- fuſed into a draught of white-wine and beer 
« mingled together for the ſpace of half an hour, 
« once in fix or ſeven days, immediately before 
<« his meal, whether dinner or ſupper ; that it 
<« might dry the body leſs. His receipt for the 
de gout, which conſtantly gave him eaſe within 
ac two hours, is ſet down in the end of the Natural 
« Hiſtory.” Vol. III. p. 233. 5 
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whole ſocicty held a Citizen, whoſe 
genius did them honour, and whoſe 
writings will inſttuct their lateſt poſte- 


Ox paſſage in his will is remarkable. 
After bequeathing his ſoul and body in 
the uſual form, he adds, © my name 
and memory I leave to foreign nations; 


| Bacenia. © and to mine own countrymen, after 


»a, p. ac. C ſome time be paſſed over.” As to the 
former, he was; even in his life-time; 
looked upon with admiration by the 

moſt eminent men that France and Italy 

could then boaſt of: and by ſome of 

them viſited; as One whoſe talents were 

an ornament, not only to his age, but 

to human nature it ſelf, When the 
Feheire, Marquiſs D'Effat brought into Eng- 
Letres ur [ond the Princeſs Henrietta- Maria, 
gois, p: wife to Charles the Firſt, he paid a viſit 
to my Lord Bacon; who, being then 
ſick in bed, received him with the cur: 

tains drawn. © You reſemble the An- 

« gels, faid that miniſter to him: we 
hear 
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te hear thoſe beings continually talked 
* of, we believe them ſuperior to man- 
« kind, and we never have the conſola- 
* tion to ſee them.” Among his coun. 
trymen, the names, alone, of thoſe wha 
have adopted his notions, and proceeded 
on his plan, are his higheſt encomium. 
To paſs over a long line of philoſophers, 
all illuſtrious; he reckons in the liſt of 
his followers a Boyle, a Locke, a New. 
ton himſelf. 


ONE ſingularity there was in his tem- Rewly's 
perament, not caſily to be accounted Zac 
for: in every eclipſe of the moon, whe- 
ther he obſerved it or not, he was cer- 
tainly ſcized with a ſudden fit of faint- 
ing; which left him, without any re- 
maining weakneſs, as ſoon as the eclipſe 
ended. He was of a middling ſtature; Zecks of 
his forchead ſpacious and open, early d. p. 3 _ 
impreſſed with the marks of age; his eye 
lively and penetrating; his whole ap- 
pearance venerably pleaſing: ſo that the 
beholder was inſenſibly drawn to love, 

before 


6 18 6 
e * 
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before he knew how much reaſon there 
was to admire him. In this reſpect, we 

may apply to my Lord Bacon what 74. 
| citus finely obſerves of his father-in-law; 
| Agricola: a good man you would readi- 
| ly have judged him to be, and have been 
| pleaſed to find him a great man: 
| 


Inos x talents that commonly appcar 

ſingle in others, and they too men of re- 
putation, ſhone forth in him united and 
eminent. All his cotemporaries, even 

thoſe who hated the Courtier, ſtand up 

and bear witneſs together to the ſuperior 
abilities of the Writer and Pleader, of 

— the Philoſopher and Companion: In 
a ſon. converſation, he could aſſume the moſt 
differing characters, and ſpeak the lan- 

gnage proper to. cach, with a facility 

that was perfectly natural; or the dexte- 

| rity of the habit concealed every appeatr- 

- ance ofart: a happy verſatility of genius; 
which all men wiſh to arriye at, and one 

or two, once ir an age, are ſeen to poſt 


ſeſs. In 1 he commanded the at- 
tention 


| EHANCELLOR' BACON. 
rention of his hearers, and had their af- 
fections wholly in his power, As he 
accompanied what he ſpoke with all the 
expreſſion and grace of action, his plead- 
ings, that are now perhaps read without 
emotion, never failed to awaken in his 
audience the ſeveral paſſions he intend- 
ed they ſhould feel. This is not a pic- 
ture of him drawn from fancy: it is co- 


pied, and that too but in miniature, af. 
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ter another taken by One who knew B. Je. 
ſon, in his 


him well; a good judge of merit, and diſco- 
ſeldom known to err, at leaſt in heigh-"*** 


tening a favourable likeneſs. As a phi- 
loſopher, it is ſcarce hyperbolical to ſay 
of him, in Mr. Addiſons words, that 
he had the found, diſtinct, comprehen- 
five knowledge of Ariſtotle, with all 
ti." beautiful lights, graces, and cmbe- 
liſhments of Cicero. To this commen- 
dation of his talents, the Lcatned through 


out Europe have given their common 


ſanction, and own him for the father of 

the only valuable philoſophy, that 

fact and obſeryation. | 
27 K 


Ip 
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Ir remains then to conſider him, more 
particularly than we have hitherto done 
in this moſt known and conſpicuous 
part of his character; where his merit is 
unqueſtionably great and entirely his 
own. For, to the writings of the an- 
tients he was not, he could not, be ob- 
liged. They had either miſtaken the 
right road to natural knowledge: or if 
any of them ſtruck into it by chance, 


finding the way difficult, obſcure, and 


tedious, they ſoon abandoned it for ever. 
He owed to himſelf alone, to a certain 
intellectual ſagacity, that beam of true 
diſcernment which ſhewed him at once, 
and as it were hy intuition, what the 


moſt painful enquirers, for more than 


twenty ages back ward, had ſearched af- 
ter in vain. And here let me obſerve 
towards him the ſame impartiality I have 
hitherto aimed at: and, in order to know 
what he really did as a philoſopher, place 
before the reader a ſhort view of the ſtate 
of learning in Europe, from the dark pe- 
riod of Gothiciſm down to the ſiæteenth 
| century. 
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century. But let me at the ſame time 


acknowledge, that this account will be 
only a rude and imperfect sketch; conſiſt- 


ing of a few detached particulars, with- 


dut much order or method. 


Arno the great era of ignorance 
has been fixed, juſtly enough, to thoſe 


times when the northern Nations, like 


a mighty inundation, overſpread the 
face of Europe; yet it is no leſs certain 
that barbariſm and corruption were en- 
tered into arts and ſciences exe the Sa- 
vages had made any impreflion on the 
Roman Empire. Under them indeed, 


that darkneſs which had been long grow 


ing on the world, and gradually extin- 
guiſhing every light of knowledge, ſoon 
became total, and threatened to be per- 
petual. In the eighth century, we find 
that the higheſt ambition of the Clergy 
was to vie with one another in chanting 
the public ſervice, which yet they hard- 
Ty underſtood. This important emu- 


lation run ſo high between the Latin 
K 2 and 
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and French prieſthood, that Charle- 
magne, who was then at Rome, found. 
«ii, it neceſſary to interpoſe, and decide the 
. 8 Controverſy in perſon. The Monk, 
who relates this affair with a moſt cir- 

eumſtantial exactneſs, adds that the Em- 

peror entreated Pope Adrian to procure 

him certain perſons, who might teach 

his ſubjects the firſt principles of gram- 

mar and arithmetic; arts that were then 
utterly unknown in his dominions. This 
warlike Monarch, tho his own educa- 

tion had been ſo far neglected that he 

Had never learned to write, diſcovered, 

by his natural good ſenſe, the value of 
knowledge, and ſect himſelf to be its 
promoter and patron. He even allowed 

a public ſchool to be opened in the im- 

perial palace, under the direction of our 


famous countryman Alcuin; on whom - 
he chiefly relied for introducing into 
France ſome tincture of that philoſophy 
which was ſtill remaining ia Britain. 
But how flow and ineffectual the pro- 
greſs of any learning mult have been, we 
* ma 
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may gueſs from an edict of the Council 

of Challons, in the next century; which 813. 
carneſtly exhorts all monaſteries to be 
careful in having their manuals of devo-, . 
tion correctly tranſcribed: leſt, while p. 3. 
they piouſly mean to ask of God one 

thing, ſome inaccurate manuſcript may 
betray them into praying for the quite 
contrary. 


As to Britain, if learning had ſtill 
ſome footing there in the eighth century, 
it was ſo totally exterminated from thence 
in the ninth; that, throughout the whole Hiſt. & an- 
kingdom of the - Sarong, no man 1 _ 
could be found who was ſcholar enough. 13. 
to inftruct our King Alfred, then a 
child, even in the firſt clements of read- 
ing: ſo that he was in his twelfth year 
before he could name the letters of the 
alphabet. When that renowned Prince 
aſcended the throne, he made it his ſtudy 
to draw his people out of the ſloth and 
ſtupidity in which they lay: and became, 
as much by his q n example, as by the 

K 3 encourage: 
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encouragement he gave to learned men, 
the great reſtorer of arts in his dominions. 
And here we are called upon to obſerve, 
that as France had been formerly obliged 
to England in the perſon of Alcuin, who 
planted the ſciences there under Charle- 
magne: our Ifland now received the 
ſame friendly aſſiſtance from thence by 
Grimbatd, whom King Alfred had in- 


vited hither, and made Chancellor of 


Oxford, Such Events as theſe are too 
conſiderable, in the literary hiſtory of 
the ninth age, to be paſſed oyer unob- 


ſerved. The riſe of a noted grammarian, 


the voyage of an applauded doctor, are 
recorded, by the chroniclers of that cen- 
tury, with the ſame reverence that an 
antient writer would mention the ap- 


pearance of a Lycurgus, or a Timoleon, 
of a law-giver who new-models a ſtate, 


of a hero who reſcues a whole people 
from ſlavery. 


Bor theſe fair appearances were of 
ſhort _— A night of thicker dark 
nels 
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neſs quickly overſpread the intellectual 
world: and in the moral; followed a 
revolution ſtill more deplorable. To 
common ſenſe and piety, ſucceeded 
dreams and fables, viſionary legends and 
ridiculous penances. The Clergy, now 
utter ſtrangers to all good learning, in- 
ſtead of guiding a rude and vitious Laity 
by the precepts of the goſpel, which 
They no longer read; amuſed them with 
forged miracles, or overawed them by 
the ghoſtly terrors of demons, ſpectres 
and chimeras. This was more eaſy, and 
more profitable too, than the painful ex- 
ample of a virtuous life. The profound 
depravity that was ſpread thro all condi- 
tions of men, eccleſiaſtic and ſecular, ap- 
pears in nothing more plain than in the 
. reaſons aſſigned for calling ſeveral coun- 
cils about this time. In one, new ca- 
nons were to be made, forbidding adul- 
tery, inceſt, and the practice of pagan 
ſuperſtitions: as if theſe things had not 
till then been accounted criminal. In far. d 
another, it was found neceſſary todeclare 8 


K 4 that 
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that a number of Angels worſhiped uni: 
verſally under certain names were alto: 
gether unknown: and that the church 
could not warrant the particular invoca- 
tion of more than three. Another, which 
the Empreſs Irene had ſummoned for 
the reformation of diſcipline, - ordained, 
that no Prelate ſhould thenceforth con- 
vert his, epiſcopal palace into a common 
inn; nor, in conſideration only of any 
ſum of money given him by one man, 
curſe and excommunicate another. A 
fourth and fifth cenſure the indecency 
of avowed concubinage : and enjoin that 
Fryars and Nuns ſhould no langer con- 
verſe or live promiſcuouſly 10 M _ 
convent. 


THE $4 AEM which ſhould have 
been a pattern to the reſt, was of all 
chriſtian churches the 9 licentious *; 


and 

» The book entitled, The tax of the Roman 
Chancery, publiſhed firſt at Rome, in the year 
1514, furniſhes us with a flagrant inſtance of this 
in the following paſſage, which I chuſe not to 


tranſlate. « Abſolutio a lapſu carnis ſuper quo- 


* cunque 
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and the pontifical chair often filled with 
men, who, inſtead of adorning their ſa- 
cred character, made human naturc it 
{elf deteſtable: a truth by many catholic 
writers acknowledged and lamented. 
Several Popes were, by their ſucceſſors Idem, I. x. 
excommunicated, their acts abrogated, 
and the ſacraments adminiſtred by them 
pronounced. invalid. No leſs than fix 
were expelled by others who uſurped 
their ſcat; two were aſſaſſinated: and 

the infamous Theodora, infamous even 


| ul 
0 cunque actu libidinoſo commiſſo per Clericum, 


« etiam cum monialibus, intra et extra ſepta mo- 
* naſterii ; aut cum conſanguiners vel affinibus, aut 
ce filia ſpirituali, aut quibuſdam aliis, five ab uno- 
x ue de per ſe, five ſimul ab omnibus ab- 
« ſolutio petatur cum diſpenſatione ad ordines et 
« beneficia, cum inhibitione tur. 36, duc, 3. Si 
« verò cum illis petatur ab/o/utio etiam a crimine 
& commillo contra naturam, vel cum brutis, cum 
% diſpenſatione, ut ſupra, et cum inhibitione tur, 
& go, duc. 12, car.16, Si verò petatur tantum ab- 
&« ſolutio a crimine contra naturam, vel cum bru- 
ce tig, cum diſpenſatione et inhibitione, turon. 36, 
*« duc. 9. Abſolutio pro Monial: que fe permiſit 
& pluries i intra et extra ſepta monaſterii, 
% cum rehabilitate ad dignitates illius ordinis, etiam 
* abbatialem, turon. 36, duc. 9. In the Edition 
of Bois-le-duc, there is Abſolutio pro eo, qui inter- 
* fecit patrem, matrem, ſororem, uxorem . ... 
„ g.5, vel 7.” Vide Bayle, art. Banck. 1 
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in that age, by her credit in the holy 
city obtained the triple crown for the 
moſt avowed of her gallants; who af- 
ſumed the name of John the Tenth. An- 
Jobs XI. other of the ſame name was called to 
govern the Chriſtian world at the age of 
twenty one; a baſtard fon of Pope Ser- 
gius who died eighteen years before. If 
| ſuch were the men who arrogated to 
| _ themſelves titles and attributes peculiar 
| to the Deity, can we wonder at the 
| | greateſt enormities among Lay- men) 
| | . | Their ſtupidity kept pace with the diſſo- 
lution of their manners, which was cx- 
| treme: they till preſerved, for the very 
| clergy we have been ſpeaking of, a reve- 
| rence they no longer had for their God. 
i" The moſt abandoned among them, miſ- 
| | creants, familiar with crimes that hu- 
| 


manity ſtartles at, would yet, at the ha- 

zard of their lives, defend the immuni- 

| ties of a church, a conſecrated utenſil, 
| or a donation made to a convent. In 

ſuch times as thoſe, it were in vain to 
look for uſcful n and philoſophy. 
Not 
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Not only the light of ſcience, but of 
reaſon, ſeems to have been welknigh 
extinguiſhed. 


IT was not till late, after the lack of An. 4453. 


Conſtantinople by the Turks, that the 
writings of Ariſtotle began to be univer- 
ſally known and ſtudied. They were 
then, by certain fugitive. Greeks, who 
had eſcaped the fury of the Ottoman 
Arms, brought away and diſperſed thro 
the Weſtern parts of Europe. Some 
particular treatiſes of his, it is true, had 
been long made public: but chiefly in 
tranſlations from the Arabic, done by 
men who, far from rendering faithfully 
the Author's ſenſe, hardly underſtood 
his language. Theſe however gave birth 
to the Scholaſtic Philoſophy; that mot- 
ley offspring of error and ingenuity: and 
to ſpeak freely, the features of both pa- 
rents were all along equally blended in 

the complexion of the daughter. To 

trace at length the riſe, progreſs, and 
yariations of this philoſophy, would be 
4 | an 
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an undertaking not only curious but in- 
ſtructive; as it would unfold to us all the 
mazes in which the force, the ſubtlety, 
the extravagance of human wit can loſe 
themſelves: till not only profane learn- 
ing but divinity itſelf was at laſt, by the 
refined frenzy of thoſe who taught 
ſubtilized into mere notion and air. 


THEIR philoſophy was neither that 
of Ari/totle entirely, nor altogether dif- 
fcring from his. Whatever opinions the 
firſt founders of it had been able to draw, 
from Boe tius his Latin commentator, 
or from the wretched tranſlations above- 
mentioned, theſe they methodized and 
illuſtrated, cach according to his ſeveral 
talent, and the genius of the age he lived 
in. But this, inſtead of producing one 
regular and conſiſtent body of ſcience, 
even from wrong principles, ended in a 
monſter, made up of parts every where 
miſhapen and diſſimilar. Add to this, 
that they left natural knowledge wholly 
uncultivated; to hunt after occult qua- 

litics, 
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lities, abſtract notions, and queſtions of 
impertinent curioſity: by which they 
rendered the very Logic, their labours 

chiefly turned upon, intricate, e 
n | 


ALSTEDIUS, in his chronology of 
the Schoolmen, hasdivided their hiſtory 
into three principal periods or ſucceſ- 
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ſions: the firſt beginning with Lanfranc, An. 1050. 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who flouriſh- 
cd about the middle of the eleventh cen- 


tury; and ending with Albert the Great 22 


two ages later: the ſecond, that com- 
mences from him, determining in Du- 
rand; as the third and laſt ended in Lu- 


ther, at the reformation. Mor hoſſ, how- poly hiſtor. 
ever, ſtrenuouſly contends, that Nuce- Tem. II. 


linus an Engliſhman, was properly the 
father of the Schoolmen: and that to him 
the ſect of the Nominaliſts owed its riſc 
and credit. He adds, that it revived af. 
terwards in the perſon of Occam, another 
of our countrymen, and the perpetual, 


antagoniſt of Duns Scotus, who had 


 declareg 


P. 73, &c- 
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declared for the Realiſts, and was ree- 
koned their ableſt champion. The learn- 
cd reader needs not be told, that the 
Scholaſtic Doctors were all diſtinguiſhed 
into theſe two Sets; formidable party- 
names, which are now as little known 
or mentioned as the controverſies that 
once occaſioned them. It is ſufficient 
to ſay, that, like all other parties, they 
hated cach other heartily; treated each 
other as heretics in logic: and that their 
diſputes were often ſharp and bloody; 
ending not only in the metaphorical de- 
ſtruction of common ſenſe and language, 
but in the real mutilation and death of 
the combatants. For, to the diſgrace 
of human reaſon, mankind in all their 
controverſics, whether about a notion 
or a thing, a predicament or a province, 
have made their laſt appeal to brute force 
and violence. The titles“ with which 
theſe Leaders were honoured by their 
followers, on account of the ſublime 
rxoeveries 
* The profound, the ſubtile, the marvelous, 
the indefatigable, the irrefragable, the angelic, the 
feraphic, the fountain of life, light of the worldg 


&c, 
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reveries they taught, are at once mag- 
nificent and abſurd: and prove rather 


the ſuperlative ignorance of thoſe times 
than any tranſcendent merit in the men 
to whom they were applied. From this 
cenſure we ought nevertheleſs to except 
One, who was a prodigy of knowledge 
for the age he lived in, and is acknow- 
ledged as ſuch by the age to. which I am 
writing. I mean the renowned Fryar 
Bacon, who ſhone forth ſingly thro the 
profound darkneſs of thoſe times; but 
rather dazzled than enlightened the 
weaker eyes of his cotemporaries. As 
if the name of Bacon were auſpicious to 
philoſophy, this Man, not only without 
aſſiſtance or encouragement, but inſulted 
and perſecuted, by the unconquerable 
force of his genius penetrated far into 
the myſteries of nature: and made fo 
many new diſcoveries in Aſtronomy and 
Perſpective, in Mechanics and Chimi- 
ſtry, that the moſt ſober writers even 
now cannot mention them without ſome 


marks of emotion and wonder, It is 
Dr. 
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Dr. Friends obſervation, that he was al- 


| moſt the only Aſtronomer of his age: 


and the reformation of the Calendar, by 
him attempted and in a manner perfect- 
cd; is a noble proof of his skill in that 
ſcienec. The conſtruction of ſpectacles, 
of teleſcopes, of all ſorts of glaſſes that 
magnify or diminiſh objects, the eom- 
poſition of gunpowder (which Barthol- 
dus Swartz is thought to have firſt hit 


upon almoſt a century later) are ſome 


of the many inventions with juſtice a- 
cribed to him. For all which, he was 
in his life-time calumniated, impriſoned, 
oppreſſed : and after his death wounded 
in his good name, as a magician who 
had dealt in arts, infernal and abominable: 
He tells us, that there were but four 
perſons then in Europe who had made 
any progreſs in the Mathematics; and 
in Chimiſtry yet fewer : that thoſe who 
undertook to tranflate Ariſtotle were 
every way unequal to the task and that 
his writings, which, rightly underſtoods 


Bacon conſidered as the fountain of all 


knowledge, 
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knowledge, had been lately condemned 
and burned, in a ſynod held at Paris. 


THE works of that celebrated Antient 
have, in truth; more exerciſed the hatred 
and admiration of mankind than thoſe 
of all the other philoſophers together, 
Launoy cnumerates no leſs than thirty- — 
ſeven Fathers of the Church who have Arit. for- 
ſtigmatized his name, and endeavoured Iv men 
to reprobate his doctrines. Morhoff has Palit 
reckoned up a ſtill greater number of his en 
commentators, who were at the ſame 
time implicitely his diſciples: and yet 
both theſe authors are far from having 
given a complete liſt cither of his friends 
or enemies. In his life-time he was ſu- 
ſpeed of irreligion, and, by the Pagan 
prieſthood, marked out for deſtruction: 
the ſucceſſors of thoſe very men were 
his partizans and admirers. His works 
met with much the ſame treatment from 
the Chriſtian clergy : ſometimes pro- 
ſcribed for heretical 3 ſometimes trium- 
phant and acknowledged the great bul- 

L . wark 
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wark of Orthodoxy. Lirwnoy has writ- 
ten a particular treatiſe on the ſubject, 
and mentioned eight different revolu- 
tions in the fortune and reputation of 
Ariſtotle's philofophy. To paſs over 
the intermediate changes, I will juſt men- 
tion two, that make a full and ridicu- 
lous contraſt. In the above-mentioned 
Council held at Paris about the year 
8 1209, the Biſhops there cenſured his 
abi ſupra. yritings, without diſcrimination, as the 

peltilent ſources of error and hereſy; 
| condemned them to the flames, and 
| commanded all perſons, on pain of ex- 
| communication, not to read, tranſcribe, 
ö or keep any copies of them. They went 
j farther, and delivered over to the ſecular 
] arm no leſs than ten perſons; who were 


| burned alive, forcertain tencts, drawn, 
as thoſe learned prelates had heard, from 

the pernicious books in queſtion. Thoſe 

very books, in the ſixteenth century, 
| were not only read with impunity, but 
| every where taught with applauſe : and 
| | Whoever Uifpured their orthodoxy, I had 
uh almoſt 


— —— — 
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ruted ds an infidel and miſcreant. Of 
this the ſophiſter Ramus is a memorable 
inſtance. (Certain animadycrſions of his 
on the peripatetic philoſophy occaſioned 
a general commotion in the learned 
world. The .univerſity of Paris took 
the alarm hotly, and cryed out againſt 
this attempt as deſtruQive of all good 
earning, and of fatal tendency to rcli- 
gion itſelf. The affair was brought be- 
fore the parliament: and appeared of ſo 
much conſequence to Francis the Firſt, 


almoſt Gid their infallibility, was perſe- 
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that he would needs take it under his tom. oy V. 
own immediate cognizance. The edictꝰ 


is ſtill extant, which declares Ramus in- 


ſolent, impudent, and a lyar. His books toth of 


ſed, aboliſhed: and, what is a ſtrain cf 
unexampled ſeverity, the miſerable Au- 
thor is ſolemnly interdicted from tran- 
ſeribing, even from reading, his own 
compoſitions ! 


1 2 w 


are thereby for ever condemned, ſupreſ- ra we 


Bacon's 


Apo- 
thegms. 
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W᷑ł might from hence be led to ima- 


gine, that when the authority of an an- 


tient philoſopher was held fo ſacred, phi- 
loſophy itſelf muſt have been thorough- 
ly underſtood, and cultivated with un- 


common ſucceſs. But the attachment of 


thoſe Doctors was to a name, not. to 
truth, or valuable ſcience: and our Au- 
thor very juſtly compares them to the 
Olympic Wreſtlers, who abſtained from 
neceſſary labours, that they might be 
fit for ſuch as were not ſo. Under their 
management, it was a philoſophy of 


words and notions, that ſeemed to ex- 


clude the ſtudy of nature; that inſtead of 
enquiring into the propertics of bodies, 
into the laws of motion by which all 
effects are produced, was converſant on- 
ly in logical definitions, diſtinctions, and 
abſtractions, utterly barren and unpro- 
ductive of any advantage to mankind. 
The great aim of thoſe ſolemn triflers 
was rather to perplcx a diſpute than to 
clear up any point of uſeful diſquiſition; 
£0 triumph over an enemy, than to en- 

large 
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large the knowledge, or better the mo- 
rals of their followers. So that this cap- 
tious philoſophy was a real obſtacle to all 
advances in ſound learning, human and 
divine. After it had been adopted into 
the chriſtian theology, far from being of 
uſe to explain and aſcertain myſterics, it 
ſerved only to darken and render doubtful 
the moſt neceſſary truths; by the chica- 
nery of argumentation with which it 
ſupplied each ſect, in defence of their 
peculiar and favourite illuſions. To fo 
extravagant a height did they carry their 
idolatry of Ariſtotle, that tome of them 
diſcovered, or imagined they diſcovered 
in his writings, the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity ; that others publiſhed formal diſſer- 
tations to prove the certainty of his ſal- 
vation, tho a heathen: and that a Pa- 
triarch of FYenzce is (aid to have called 
up the Devil expreſsly, in order to learn 
from him the meaning of a hard word 


in Ariſtotle's phyſics. But the crafty 35%, art 
C41 d 


Demon, who perhaps did not underſtand 
it himſelf, anſwered in a voice o low 
TY . and 
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and inarticulate, that the god Pretate 
knew not a word he faid. This was 


the famous Hermolaus Bafbaro, The 


Greek word, that occaſioned his takitig 
fo extraordihary a ſtep is the Entelechia 
of the Peripatetics: from whence the 
ſchoolmen taiſed their ſubſtantial forms 
and which Leibnitæ, towards the end 
of the laſt century, attempted to revive 
in his Theory of motion. | 


Tax Reformation it ſelf, that diffuſed 
a new light over Earope, that ſer men 
upon enquiring into errors and prepoſi 
ſeſſions of evety kind, ſerved only to 
confirm the dominion of thisphiloſophy t 
proteſtani! ts as well as papiſts entrenching 
themſelves behind the authority of Ari. 


| fothe, and defending their ſeveral tenets 


by the weapons with which he furniſhed 
them. This unnatural alliance, bf theos 
logy with the peripatetic doctrines, ren: 
dered his opinions not only venerable 
but facred: they were reckoned as the 
land- marks of both faith and reaſon, 

—_ 
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which to pull up or remove would be 
daring and impious. Innovations in 
philoſophy, it was imagined, would gra- 
dually ſap the very foundations of reli- 
gion, and in the end lead to. downright 
atheiſm. If that veil of awful obſcurity, 
which then covered the face of nature, 
ſhould be once drawn; the raſh curioſity 
of mankind would lead them to account 
fox all appearances in the viſible world, 
by ſecond cauſes, by the powers of mat- 
tet and mechaniſm: and thus they might 
come inſenſibly to forget or neglect the 
great original cauſe of all. This kind of 
reaſoning convinced the multitude, over: 
awed the wiſer few, and effectually put 
a top to the progreſs of uſeful know- 
ledge. | 


SUCH, in general, were the dilpoſt. | 


tions of mankind when Sir Francis Ba- 
con came into the world: whom we will 
not conſider as the founder of a new ſect, 


but as the great aſſertor of human liber- 


ty; as one who reſcucd reaſon and truth 


L 4 from 
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woch the ſlavery in which all ſects aliks 
had, till then, held them. As a plauſi- 
ble hypotheſis, a ſhining theory, are 
more amuſing to the imagination, and a 
ſhorter way to fame, than the patient 
and humble method of experimenting, 
of purſuing nature thro all her labyrinths 
by fact and obſervation; a philoſophy, 
built on this principle, could not, at 
firſt, make any ſudden or general reyo- 
lution in the learned world. But its pro- 
greſs, like that of time, quiet, ſlow and 
ſure, has in the end been mighty and 
univerſal. e was not however the firſt 
among the moderns who ventured to 
diſſent from Ariſtotle. Ramus, Patri- 
cius, Bruno, Severinus, to name no 
more, had alrcady attacked the authq- 
rity of that tyrant in learning, who had | 
long reigned | as abſolutely over the opi- 
nions, as his reſtleſs pupil had of old af 


fected to do over the perſons of men. 


But theſe writers invented little that was 
valuable themſelves, however juſtly they 
might oy —_ ** things in him. 

: And 
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And as to the real improvements made 
in ſome parts of natural knowledge, be- 
fore our author appeared, by Gilbert, 
Harvey, Copernicus, Father Paul, and 
ſome few others, they are well knows, 
and have been deſervedly celebrated. 
Vet there was ſtill wanting one great and 
comprehenſive plan, that might embrace 
the almoſt infinite varictics of ſcience, 
and guide our enquiries aright in all. 
This Sir Francis Bacon firſt conceived, 
in its utmoſt extent; to his own laſting 
honour, and to the general utility of 
mankind. If we ſtand ſurprized at the 
happy imagination of ſuch a ſyſtem, our 


ſurprize redoubles upon us when we re- 


fie, that he invented and methodized 
this ſyſtem, perfected ſo much, and 
sketched out ſo much more of it, amidſt 
the drudgery of buſineſs and the civil 
tumults of a court. Nature ſeems to 
have intended him peculiarly for this 
province, by beſtowing on him with a 
liberal hand all the qualities requiſite: a 
fancy voluble and prompt to diſcover 
* the 
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Ban, congeniality and relation to truth. Theſe 
64, characters, which, with a noble confi; 
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the ſimilitudes of things; a judgment 
ſteady and intent to nate their ſubtleſh | 


differences; a love of meditation and en- 


quirys a patience in doubting 3. a flow. 
nels. and diffidence in affirming; a faci - 
lity of retracting; a judicious anxiety to 


plan and diſpoſe, A mind of ſuchacaſt 


that neither affected novelty, nor ido- 
lized antiquity, that was an enemy to 
all impoſture, muſt have had à certain 


dence, he has applyed to himſelf, are 
obvious and eminent in his Inſtauration 
of the Sciences: a work by him deſign» 
ed, not as a monument to his awn fame, 
but a perpetual legacy to the common 
benefit of others. He has divided the 
whole of it into ſix capital parts: with à 
ſhort account of which we ſhall cloſe 
this imperfect pov E. his life 


writings. 


1. Tae firſt part of this Intavra. 
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knowledge: and this he executed in that 
admirable treatiſc entitled, The Advance- 
ment of Learning. As he intended to 
rife a new and laſting ſtructure of phi- 
tofophy, founded not in arbitrary opi- 
nions ot ſpecious conjectures, but in 
truth and experience; it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to his deſign, firſt to review ac- 
Eurately the ſtate of learning as it then 
ſtood, thto all its provinces and divi- 
ſtons. To do this effectually, required, 

with an uncommon meaſure of know- 
ledge, 4 diſcernment not only exquiſite 
but univerſal: the whole intellectual 
world was ſubjected to its examination 
and cenſute. That he might not loſe 
himſelf on a ſubject ſo vaſt and of ſuch 
variety; he has, according to the three 


faculties of the ſoul, memory, fancy, 


underſtanding, ranged the numerous 
train of arts under three great claſſes, 
hiſtory, poctry, phjloſophy. Theſe may 
be conſidered asthe principal trunks from 
which ſhoot forth, in prodigious diver- 
ſity, the leſſer parts and branches of 


ſcience. 
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ſcience. ' Whatever is deficient, erro- 
neous, or - ſtill wanting in each, he has 
pointed out at large: together with the 
propereſt means for amending the defects, 
for rectifying the errors, and for ſupply- 
ing the omiſſions in all. Upon the 
whole, he was not only well acquainted 
with every thing that had been diſcover- 
ed in boaks before his time, and able to 
pronounce critically on thoſe diſcoveries: 
he ſaw clearly, and at the end of this 
treatiſe has marked out in one general 
chart, the ſeveral tracts of ſcience that 
lay ſtill neglected or unknown. And to 
{ay truth, ſome of the moſt valuable im- 


provements ſince made have grown out 


of the hints and notices ſcattered thro 


this work: from which the moderns 


have ſelected, each according to his fan- 
cy, one or more plants to . and 
. to perfection. 


2. THE deſign of the Novum Orga- 


non, which ſtands as the ſecond part to 


his Inſtauration, and may be reckoned 
; the 
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the moſt conſiderable, was to raiſe and 
cnlarge the powers of the mind, by a 
more uſeful application of its reaſoning 
faculty to all the different objects that 
philoſophy conſiders. In this place, 
our Author offers tothe world a new and 
better Logic; calculated not to ſupply 
arguments: for controverſy, but arts for 
the uſe of mankind: not to triumph 
over an enemy by the ſophiſtry of diſpu- 
tation, but to ſubdue nature it ſelf by 
experiment and enquiry. As it differs 
from the yulgar Logicin its aim, it varies 
no leſs from that captious art in the form 
of demonſtrating : for it generally rejects 
llogi ſin, as an inſtrument rather hurt- 
ful than ſerv iceable to the inveſtigation 
of nature, and uſes in its ſtead a ſevere 
and genuine induction. Not the trivial 
method of the ſchools, that, procceding 
on a ſimple and ſuperficial enumeration, 
pronounces at once from a few particu. 
lars, expoſed to the danger of contra- 
dictory inſtances: but an induction that 
examines ſcrupulouſly the experiment in 

| queſtion, 
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queſtion, views it in all poſſible lights. 
rejects and excludes whatever does not 
neceflarilybclong to the ſubject; then; 
and not till then, .concluding from the 
affirmatives left. A croud of inſtances 
might be brought to ſhew how greatly 
this method of enquiry has proſpered in 
the hands of the moderns; and how 
Fruirful it has been of new diſcoveries, 
unknown and unimagined by antiquity. 
But I will only mention one that may 
ſtand in place of many; the Optics of 
our immortal Newton: where, in a va- 
riety of experiments, he has analyzed 


the nature and properties of light itſelf, 


of the moſt ſubtile of all bodies, with an 
accuracy, a preciſion, that - could hardly 


have been expected from examining the 


groſſeſt and molt palpable: From whence, 


by the method of Induction, he has raif- 


Phaeno- 


ed the nobleſt theory that any age or 
country can ſhew. 


3. Ir has been the fate of almoſt tre: 


— uni- ry conſiderable ſcheme for the good of 


man- 
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markind to be treated, at firft, as viſio- 
nary, or impracticable, merely for be- 
ing new. This our Author foreſaw, 
and endeavoured to obviate, in the third 
part of his Inftauration; by furniſhing 
materials himſelf towards a natural and 
experimental hiſtory : a work which he 
thought ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary, that 
without it the united endeavours of all 
mankind, in all ages, would be inſuffi- 
cient to rear and perfect the great ſtruc. 
ture of the ſciences. He was aware too, 
that even men of freer and more exten- 
ſive notions, who reliſhed his new Lo- 
gic, might be deterred from reducing it 
to practice, by the difficulties they would 
meet with in experimenting, according 
to the rules by him preſcribed, He there- 
fore led the way to other enquirers, in 
his Sylva Syluarum, or hiſtory of na. 
ture: which, however imperfect in ma- 
ny reſpects, ought to be looked upon 
as extenſive and valuable for that age, 
when the whole work was to be begun. 
This collection, which did not appear 

till 
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till after his death, has been generally 


conſidered as detached from, and inde. 


Bacon, 


Vol. II. 


P- 3+ 


pendent on his general plan: and there- 
fore his deſign in making and recording 
theſe experimengs has not been duly at- 
tended to by the reader. They are a 
common repoſitory or ſtorc-houſe of 
materials, not arranged for ornament 
and ſhow, but thrown looſely together 
for the ſervick of the philoſopher: who 
may from thence ſelect ſuch as fit his pre- 
ſent purpoſe ; and with them, by the aid 
of that Organ or Engine alrcady deſcrib- 
cd, build up ſome part of an axiomatical 
philoſophy, which is the crown and com- 
pletion of this ſyſtem. The phenomena 
of the univerſe he ranges under threc 
principal diviſions; the hiſtory of gene- 
rations or the production of all ſpecics 
according to the common laws of na- 
ture; that of preter-generations or of 
births deviating from the ſtated rule; and 
thirdly, the hiſtory of nature as confined 
or aſſiſted, changed or tortured by the 
art of man: Which laſt diſcloſes to us a 
new - 


| EMANCELLOR BACON. 
new face of things, and as it were ano- 
cher world of appearances. The uſe of 
ſucha hiſtory he reckons two-fold: either 


the knowledge of qualities in themſelves; 


or to ſerye for the firſt matter of a true 
and uſeful philoſophy. With this view 
only did our Author make and gather 
together the miſcellaneous collection I 
am ſpeaking of. That many particular 
experiments have been found doubtful 
or falſe cannot be wondered at: the 
whole was then a tract of ſcience uncul- 
tivated and deſert. If ſeveral conſidera- 
ble men, treading in the path he ſtruck 
out for them, have gone farther and 


ſurveyed it more exactly than he did, yet 


to him is the honour of their diſcoveries 
in à manner due. It was Columbus alone 
who imagined there might be a new 
world: and who had the noble boldneſs 
to go in ſearch of it, thro an ocean un- 
explored and immenſe. He ſucceeded 
in the attempt; and led his followers in- 
to a ſpacious continent, rich and fruit- 
ful. If ſyccceding adventurers have pene- 

| M trated 
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trated farther than he into its ſeveral re- 
gions, marked out and diſtinguiſhed them 
with more accuracy; the reſult of theſe 


diſcoveries has leſs extended their fame 


than it has raiſed and enlarged his. 


4. AxTEk theſe preparations, no- 
thing ſeems wanting but to cnter at once 
on the laſt and moſt exalted kind of phi- 
loſophy: but the author judged, that, 
in an affair ſo complicated and important, 
ſome other things ought to precede, part- 
ly for inſtruction, and partly for preſent 
uſe. He therefore interpoſed a fourth 
and fifth part: the former of which he 
named Scala Intellectus, or a ſeries of 


ſteps by which the Underſtanding might 


tegularly aſcend in its philoſophical re- 
ſcarches. For this purpoſe, he propoſed 
examples of enquiry and inveſtigation, 
agreeable to his own method, in certain 
ſubjects; ſelecting ſuch eſpecially as are 
of the nobleſt order, and moſt widely 
differing from one another; that inſtances 
of every ſort might not be wanting. 

* | The 
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The fourth, part then was.to contain a 
particular application and illuſtration of 
the ſecond. In this light we ehuſe to 
conſider the fix monthly hiſtories which 
he propoſed to write on fix principal 


topics in natural knowledge: namely, | 


of winds; of life and death; of rarefac- 
tion and condenſation; of the three 
chymical principles, ſalt, ſulphur, mer- 
cury; of bodies heavy and light; of ſym- 
pathy and antipathy. The firſt three; 
in the order I have here placed them, he 
proſecuted at ſome length; and in a 
manner that ſhews with what a happy 
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ſagacity he could apply his own rules to 


the interpretation of nature. The won 
der is, that other enquirers ſince his 
time have done ſo little towards perfect - 

ing the two firſt mentioned, things of 
ſo great concern to human ſociety, and 
to every individual. As to the three 
laſt, we have only a ſhort introduction 
to each: death having prevented him 
from Writing any thing on the ſubjects 
themſelves. Such is our condition here: 


M 2 whocver 
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whoever is capable of planning uſeful 
and extenſive ſehemes dies always to 
ſoon for mankind, rt in the moſt ad: 
vanced age. 


Anticipa- 5. OF the fifth part he has left no- 


tones 


loſ. dee ding but the title and ſcheme. It was 

* indeed to be only a temporary ſtructure, 

raiſed with ſuch materials as he himſelf 

had either diſcovered, or ttyed, or im- 

proved; not according to the due form 
of genuine induction, but by the fame 
common uſe of the underſtanding that 
others had employed. And this was 
to remain no longer than till he had 
raiſed, | 


Philoſo- 6. Thx fixth and ſublimeſt part of 
pus pri- this grand Inſtauration, to which all the 
ativ. preceding are merely ſubſervient: a phi- 
loſophy purely axiomatical and ſcienti- 

fic; flowing from that juſt, caſtigated, 
genuine manticr of enquiry, which the 
author firſt invented and applied. But 
this he deſpaired of being able toaccom- 
pliſh : 
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pliſh: and the Learned of all countries 
from his days have been only labouring 
ſome ſeparate or leſſer parts of this amaz- 
ing edifice, which ages to come may not 
ſee finiſhed, according to the model left 
them by this one Man. 


Such, and fo unlimited were his 
views for the univerſal advancement of 
ſcience; the noble aim to which he di- 
rected all his philoſophic labours. What 
Caeſar ſaid, in complement, to Tully 
may, with ftri& juſtice, be applied to 
him: that it was more glorious to have 
extended the limits of human wit, than 
to have enlarged the bounds of the Ro- 
man world. Sir Francis Bacon really 
did ſo: a truth acknowledged not only 
by the greateſt private names in Europe, 
but by all the public ſocieties of its moſt 
civilized nations. France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Britain, I may add even Nuſſia, 
have taken him for their leader, and 
ſubmitted to be governed by his inſtitu- 

M 3 tions. 
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tions. The empire he has erected in 
the learned world is as univerſal as the 
free uſe of reaſon: and One muſt con- 
diane, till the Other i is no 3 
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De Dignitate & Augmentis Sci. 
entiarum Libri XI. 21 


Partitiones Scientiarum & Argu- 
menta ſingulorum Capitum. 23 
Novum Organum Scientiarum, 269 
Praefatio. 271 
Aphoriſin de interpretatione Na- 
turae, & regno Hominis. 274 


De 
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De Interpretatione Naturae, Li- 
ber ſecundus. p.313 


APPENDIX, 

Containing ſeveral Pieces of Lord 

Bacon not printed in the laſt 

Edition in four Volumes in fo- 

lio: and now publiſhed from the 

original Manuſcripts in the Li- 

brary of the Right Honourable 

the Earl of Oxford. Append. p.1 
Of the true Greatneſs of the King- 

dom of Britain, to King James. ibid, 
Notes of a Speech concerning 4 _ 

War with Spain. 12 


Bool of Speeches in Parlia- 


ment, or otherwiſe delivered by 
Sir Francis Bacon the King's Sol- 


 licitor-General. 16 
Mr.Bacon's Diſcourſe in the Praiſe 

of his Sovereign. ibid. 
The Proceedings of the Earl _ 

Eſſex. 26 
Of the State of Europe. 35 


State- 


LORD BACON'S WRITINGS. 


State-Piecesin the Reign of King 


A Proclamation drawn for his Ma- 
ibid. 
A Draught of 4 Proclamation 


 Jeſty's firſt coming in. 


touching His Majeſty's Style, 2 
Jacobi. 


A Certificate or Return of the 


| Commiſſioners of England and 
Scotland. 

An Argument of Sir Francis Ba- 

con, in the lower Houſe of Par- 
liament. 

A Certificate to his Majeſty, 
touching the Projects of Sir 
Stephen Proctor, relating to the 
penal Laws. 

A Certificate to the Lords of the 
Council, upon information given, 
touching the ſtarcity of Silver 

at the Mint, and reference to 


the two Chancellors and the 


K. ing's Sollicitor. 


48 


FI 
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A. frame of Declaration of the 
Maſter of the M ards, at his firſt 
ſitting. p.66 
Directions for the Maſter of the 
Wards to obſerve, for His Ma- 
Jeſty's better ſervice and ue ge. 
neral goad. 67 
Philoſaphical Pieces of the Lord 
Bacon. 69 
Ar. Bacon in praiſe of Knowledge. ibid. 
Valerius Terminus of the Interpre- 
tation of Nature, with the An. 
notations of Hermes Stella. 7 
Temporis Partus Maſculus, five 
de Interpretatione Najurge Lib. 


3 | 95, 
Filum Labyrinthi, ſiue Formula 


Inquiſitionis. | 96 
Sequela Chartarum, five Inquiſitio 
legitima de Calore & Frigare. 101 
Redargutio Philoſaphiarum. 107 
Mr. Francis Bacon of the Colours 
, Good and Evil s to the Lord 
Mountjoye. 124 


vor. 


LORD BACON'S WRIKINGS. 


VOL. I. 

Araſceue ad Hliſtoriam Na- 

turalem & Experimentalem: 

froe Deſtriptis Hiſtoriae Natu- 

ralis & Experimentatis qualis 

ſuſficiat & fit in ordine ad Baſin 

& Fundamenta Philoſophiae ve- 
rae. 

Aphoriſmi de Conficienda Hiſto- 
ria prima. 

Cataloghs Hiftoriarum particula- 
rium. 

Fragmentum Libri Verulamiani, 
cui Titulut Abecedarium Ne. 
furae. 

Hiſtoriae Naturulis ad As 

 Philoſophiam Praefatio. 

Tituli Hiſtoriarum &. Inquiſiti- 
onum in primos ſex menſes de- 
ſtinatarum. 

Hiſtoria Naturalis & Experimen- 
talis ad condendam Philoſophi- 
am: ſive Phatnomenon Univerſi; 


p.1 


16 


21 


quae eſt Inſtaurationis magnae 


pars tert1a. 


21 


Norma 
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Norma Hiſtoriae Praeſentis. p.23 
Hiſtoria Ventorum. Aditus, fur 


Prae fat io. 25 
Topica particularia: fove Articuli 
Inquiſitionis de Ventis. 25 
Hiſtoria: Nomina Ventorum. 29 
Venti Liberi. | 30 
Venti Generales. 9 81 
Venti Stati. 32 
Venti Afſſeclae. 72233 
Qualitates & Poteſtates Vento 
rum. 35 
Origines Locales Ventorum. 39 
Accidentales Generationes 7 ento- | 
rum. 42 
Venti extraordinarii & Flatus re. 
pentini. 43 
Confacientia ad Ventos, originales 
ſcilicet. | 44 
Limites Ventorum., 47 
Succeſſiones ventorum. | 48 
Motus Ventorum. 49 
Motus Ventorum in Velis N. avium. 52 
Obſervationes majores, 55 
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| Motus Ventorum in alits Machints 
humanis. 

Prognoſtica Ventorum. 

Imitamenta V entorum. 

Obſervatio major. 

Canones mobiles de Ventis. 


Charta humana, ſive optativa cum 


proximis, circa Ventos. 

Hi oria Denſi & Rari; necnon 

Coitionis & Expanſionis mate. 
Tie per ſpatia. 

Modus Experimenti circa Tabulam 

ſupraſtripttam. 

Hiſtoria Gravis & Levis. 
Hiſtoria Sympathiae & Ant ipa- 
 thiae Rerum. 

Hiſtoria Sulphuris, Mercuri & 
Salis. 
Franciſci Baronis de Verulamio, 
Vice- Comitis Sancti Albani, Hi. 

ſtoria Vitae & Mortis: ſive Ti- 
tulus ſextus in Hiſtoria naturali 

& experimentali ad condendam 

Philoſophiam. 


67 


106 
107 


107 


109 


Hiſtoria 
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Hiſtoria Vitae & Mortis. p. 116 
Topica Particularia : frve Articuli 


mquiſitionis de Vita & Morte. 112 


Natura durabilis. 114 
Obſervationes majores. 115 
Ob ſervatio major. 116 


Deſiccatio, Deſiccationis Prohi- 
bitio, & Deſiccati Inteneratio. 117 


Obſervationes majores. 120 

Longaevitas & Brevitas Vitae in 
Animalibus. 121 

Ob ſervationes majores. 125 


Alimentatio, Via alimentandi. 127 
Longaevitas & Brevitas Vitae in 
Homine. 128 
Medicinae ad Longaevitatem. Ad h 
Artic. X. 141 
Intentiones. Ad Artic. XII. XIII. 
XV. 144 
Operatio ſuper Spiritus, ut ma- 
neant Fuveniles, & revireſ* 
cant. I. 144 
Operatio ſuper Excluſionem Aeris. 
IT. | I 54 


Operatio 
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Operatio ſuper Sanguinem & Ca- © 
lorem ſanguificantem. ITT. p.158 
Operatio ſuper ſuccos Corporis. IV. 160 
Operatio ſuper Viſtera ad Extru- 
ſionem Alimenti. V. 162 
Operatio ſuper Partes exteriores 
ad Attractionem Alimenti. VI. 166 
Operatio ſuper Alimentum ipſum. 
ad Inſinuationem ejuſdem. VII. 168 
Operatio ſuper Actum ultimum As 
ſſimilationis Commentatio. VIII. 170 
Operatio ſuper Intenerationem ejus 
quod arefieri coepit, five Mala- 
ciſſatio Corporis. IX. 171 
Operatio ſuper Expurgationem 
Succi veteris & Reſtitutionem 
 Succi novi, ſive Renovationem 
per vices. X. 173 
Atriola Mortis. Ad Artic. XV. 174 
Diſtrimina Fuventutis & Senec- 


tutis. Ad Artic. XVI. I79 
Canones mobiles de Duratione V- 
tae, & Forma Mortis. 181 


Hiſtoria & inquiſitio prima de Sono 
& Auditu, & de Forma Soni, 
N G 
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& latente Proceſſu Soni: ſive 

Hlva Soni & Auditus. p. 189 
Articuli Quacſtionum circa Mi- 

neralia. 203 
Inquiſitio de Magnete. 208 
Franciſcus Baconus Lectori. 217 
Filum Labyrinthi, ſive Inquiſitio 

Legitima de Motu. 218 
Cogitationes de Natura Rerum. 

De Settione Corporum, continuo | 

& Vacuo. 3 222 
De Fluxu & Refiuxu Maris. 234 


Indicia vera de Interpretatione 


Naturae. 243 
Deſcriptio Globi intellectualis. 288 
Thema Coeli. - 312 


De Principiis atque Originibus 
ſecundum Fabulas Cupidinis & 
Coeli: ve Parmenidis & Te- 
leſii, & praecipue Democriti 
Philoſophia, tractata in Fa- 
bula. 319 
Scala Intellectus, ſive Filum La- 
byrinthi. Quae eſt Inſtaurati- 
onis Magnae Pars IV. 342 
Prodromus, 
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Prodromus, ſive Anticipationes © 
Philoſophiae Secundae. Inſtau- 
rationis Magnae Pars V. P.344 

De Sapientia Veterum Liber ad 
inclytam Academiam Cantabri- 


gienſem. J1/luſtrifſimo Viro Co 


miti Sarisburicali, Summo The- 

ſaurario Angliae, & Cancellario 

Academiae Cantabrigienſis. 346 
Almae Matri, Inclytae Academiae 


Cantabrigienſi. 347 
Praefatio. 348 
De Sapientia Veterum. 380 
Imago Civilis Julii Caeſaris. 386 


Imago Civilis Auguſti Caeſaris. 388 
In felicem Memoriam Elizabethac 


Angliae Reginae. 389 
Meditationes ſacrae. 396 
De Miraculis Servatoris. ibid, 
De Columbina Innocentia & Ser- 

pentina Prudentia. 397 
De Exaltatione Charitatis. 398 

De Menſura Curarum. ibid. 
De Spe Terreſtri. 399 
De Hypocritis. 400 


N 2 De 
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De Impoſtoribus. p.4.00 
De Generibus Impoſturae. 401 
De Atheiſmo. ibid, 
De Haereſibus. 402 
De Eccleſia & Scripturis. 403 
I. Epiſtola ad Fulgentium. ibid. 


II. Reſcriptum Procuratoris Regis 
Primarii, ad Academiam Can- 
tabrigienſem, quando in ſunctius 
Regis Concilium cooptatus fuit. 40. 

III. Franciſcus Baro de Verulamio, 
Vicecomes Sancti Albani, Almae 
Matri inclytae Academiae Can- 
tabrigienſi, Salutem. 405 

IV. Inclytae Academiae Oxonienſi 
g. ibid. 

V. Reſcriptum Academiae Oxoni- 
enſis Franciſco Bacono. ibid. 

VI. Franciſcus Baro de Verulamio, 
Vicecomes Sancti Albani percele- 
bri Collegio Sanctae & Indivi- 
duae Trinitatis in Cantabrigia, 


Salutem. 406 
VII. Almae Matri Academiae Can- 
tabrigicnſi, ibid. 


The 
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The firſt Book of Francis Bacon, of 
the Proficience and Advance- 
ment of Learning, divine and 


human. p.413 
—T he ſecond Book. 4.50 
The Laſt Will of Sir Francis Bacon 

Viſcount St. Alban. 559 

V O L. II. 


Atural Hiſtory, Cent. I. Ex- 
periments in conſort, touch. 


ing the ſtraining and paſſing of 
Bodies one thro another; which 


they call Percolation. p. I 
AA Cent II. Experiments in 
conſort touching Muſic. 29 


— Cent Ill. Experiments in 
conſort touching the Motion of 
Sounds. 47 

ent. IV. Experiments 
in conſort touching the Clarii- 
cation of Liquors, and the acce- 
lerating thereof. 65 


N 3 Natural 
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Natural Hiſtory, Cent. V. Ex- 


periments in conſort touching 

the Acceleration of Germina- 

tion. p- 86 
— Cent. VI. Experiments 

in conſort touching Curioſities | 

about Fruits and Plants, 103 
Cent. VII. Experiments 

in conſort touching Differences 

between Plants and animated 

Bodies. 120 
ent. VIII. Experiment 

ſolitary touching Veins of medi- 

cinal Earth. | 141 
—— Cent. IX. Experiment 
' folitary touching Perception in 

Bodies inſenſible, tending to na- 
tural Divination or ſubtile 

Tryals. 165 
— Cent. X. Experiments 

in conſort touching the Tran ſiniſ 

ſion and Infiux of immateriate 

Virtues, and the Force of Ima- 

gination. 189 


182 


Phyſiological 


LORD BACON'S WRITINGS. 


Phyſiological Remains. Inquiſi- 
tions touching the compounding 


of Metals. p.210 


Articles of Queſtions touching Mi- 
nerals. Lord Bacon's Queſtions 
with Dr. Mevercl's Solutions; 
concerning the compounding, in- 
corporating, or Union of Metals 

or Minerals: which Subject is 

the firſt Letter of his Lordſhip's 
Alphabet. 

Dr. Mcverel's Anſwers to the fore- 


going Queſtions. 

Articles of Enquiry concerning 
Minerals. The ſecond Letter 
of the Croſs- Row, touching the 
Separation of Metals and Mi- 


nerals. 
Dr. Meverel's Anſwer to the fore- 


going Queſtions. 

Enquiries concerning Metals and 
Minerals. The fourth Letter 
of the Croſs- Row, touching Re- 
ſtitution. 

Dr. Meyerel's Anſwer. 


214 


215 


217 


219 


221 


ibid. 
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Lord Verulam's Inquiſition touch. 
ing the Verſions, Tranſmuta- 
tions, Multiplications and Af- 
fettions of Bodies. p.221 
Certain Experiments made by the 
Lord Bacon about Weight in Air 
and Water. 223 
Certain ſudden Thoughts of the 
Lord Bacon's, ſet down by him 
under the Title of Experiments © 
for Profit. 224 
Certain Experiments of the Lord © 
Bacon's about the Commixture 
of Liquors only, not Solids ; 
withaut Heat or Agitation, but 
only by ſimple Compoſition and 
Settling. 225 
A Catalogue of Bodies attractive 
and not attractive, together 
With experimental Obſervations 


avout Attrattion. | 226 
Medical Remains. 228 
Med cal Receifts of the Lord 

Bacon. 233 


New 
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New Atalantis, a Work unfiniſb- 

ed. P-235 
Magnalia Naturae,praecipue quoad 

Uſus humanos. | 259 
Collection of Apothegms new 
and old. 261 
Ornamenta Rationalia: or Elegant 
Sentences, ſome made, others 


collected by the Lord Bacon. 293. 


Collection of Sentences out of 
the Writings of Lord Bacon. 294 
Eſſays civil and moral. 301 
A Fragment. of the Colaurs of Good 
and Evil. 384 
A Table of the Colours or Appea- 
rances of Good and Evil, and 
their Degrees. 385 
Hiſtory of the Reign of King Henry 


V. 398 


Hiſtory of the Reign of King Henry 
VIIL 507 

The Beginning of the Hiſtory of 
Great Britain. | 509 

Miſcellany Works of the Right 
Honourable Francis Lord Veru- 


lam; 
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lam; publiſh'd by William Raw- 
ley, D.D. An. 1629. p- 512 
Conſiderations touching a War 
with Spain. Inſtribed to Prince 
Charles. An. 1624. 513 
An Advertiſement touching aHoly 
War. Written in the Year 
1622. 534 
Appendix. An Account of the 
lately erected Service called, the 
Office of Compoſition for Aliena- 
tions. 549 
Advice to Sir George Villiers, af- 
terwards Duke of Buckingham. 564. 


VOL IV. 
\ Propoſition to his Majeſty, 


by Sir Francis Bacon Knt. 
His Majeſty's Attorney-General, 
and one of his Privy-Counctl 
touching the Compiling and A. 
mendment of the Laws of Eng- 
land. p- J 
3 Th 
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The Elements of the Common 
Laws of England. Containing, 
I. A Collection of ſome principal 
Rules and Maxims of the Com- 
mon Law, with their Latitude 
and Extent. II. The Uſe of the 
Common Law for Preſervation 
of our Perſons, Goods and Good 
Names ; according to the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of this Land. p.12 
The Maxims of the Law. 18 
The Uſe of the Law. 56 
A Preparation toward the Union 
of the Laws of England and 
Scotland. 84 
The Office of Conſtables, Original 
and Uſe of n. Sheriffs 
Turn, Cc. 94. 
The Arguments in Law of Sir 
Francis Bacon Ant. the King's 
Sollicitor General, in certain 
great and difficult Caſes. 101 
Caſe of Impeachment of Waſte, 
argued before all the Fudges in 
the Exchequer-Chamber. 102 
The 


197 
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The Argument in Lowe's Caſe of 


Tenures, in the King's Bench. p.114 


The Caſe of Revocation of Uſes, 
in the King's Bench. 

The Furiſdittion of the Marches. 

A Draught of an At againſt an 
uſurious Shift of Gain, in de- 
liuvering Commodities inſtead of 
Money, Cc. 

Ordinances made by the Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, for the better 
and more regular Adminiſtration. 
of Fuſtice in the Chancery ; to 
be daily obſerved, ſaving the 
Prerogatives of the Court. 

T he learned Reading of Mr. Francis 
Bacon upon the Statute of Uſes. 

The Argument of Sir Francis Bacon 

Knut. His Majeſty's Sollicitor- 
General, in Caſe of the Poſt- Nati 
ef Scotland, in the Exchequer- 
Chamber ; before the Lord Chan- 


cellor and all the Fudges of Eng- 
land. 


121 
128 


145 


146 


156 


185 
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A brief Diſcourſe of the happy 
Union of the Kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland. p · 210 
Certain Articles or Declarations 
touching the Union of the King- 
doms of England and Scotland : 
collected and diſperſed for his 
Majeſty's better Service. 216 
A Speech in Parliament, 39 Eliz. 
upon the Motion of Subſidy. 228 
A Speech by Sir Francis Bacon Knt. 
choſen by the Commons to preſent 
a Petition touching Purveyors, 
& C. | 231 
A Speech uſed by Sir Francis Bacon 
Knt. in the honourable Houſe of 
Commons 5 Jacobi ; concerning 
the Article of the General Na- 
turalization of the Scotiſh Na- 
tion. 235 
Speech uſed by Sir Francis Bacon 
Nut. in the lower Houſe of Par- 
liament, by occaſion of a Motion 
concerning the Union of Laws. 246 


4 


189 
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A Report made by Sir Francis 
Bacon Knt. in the Houſe af 
Commons, of a Speech delivered 
by the Earl of Salisbury; and 
another Speech delivered by the 
Earl of Northampton, at a Con- 
ference concerning the Petition 
of the Merchants uponthe Spaniſh 
Grievances, Parliament 5 Ja- 
cobi. | ö p.250 

A Speech uſed to the King, by His 
Majeſty's Sollicitor, being choſen 

_ by the Commons as their Mouth 
and Meſſenger, for the preſent- 
ing to his Majeſty the Inſtrument 
or Writing of their Grievances, 
in the Parliament 7. Jacobi. 260 

A Speech of the King's Sollicitor 
uſed unto the Lords, at a Con- 
ference by Commiſſion from the 

Commons, Cc. | 261 
4 Speech of the King's Sollicitor, 
perſuading the Houſe of Com- 
mons to deſiſt from further que- 
ftion 
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ſtion of receiving the King's Meſ- 
ſages by their Speaker, &c. p. 263 
A Brief Speech in the end of the 
Seſſion of Parliament 7 Jacobi, 
perſuading ſome Supply to be 
given to his Majeſty, &c. 266 
A Speech delivered by the King's 
Attorney Sir Francis Bacon, in 
the lower Houſe, when the Houſe 
was in great Heat and much 
troubled among the Undertakers, 
Cc. 267 
The Speech which was uſed by the 
Lord-Keeper of the Great Seal 
in the Star-Chamber, before the 
Summer Circuits; the King be- 
ing then in Scotland, 1617. 277 
T heSpeechuſedbySirFrancisBacon, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
of England, to Sir William Jones, 
upon his calling tobe Lord Chief 
Juſtice of Ireland. 1617. 279 
The Lord-Keeper's Speech in the 
Exchequer to Sir John Denham, 
when 
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when he was called to be one of 
the Barons of the E xchequer. p.28i 
His Lordjbip's Speech in the Com- 
mon Pleas, to Juſtice Hutton, 
when he was called to be one of 
the Fudges of * Common 
Pleas. © 282 
His Lordſbip's Speech in the Par- 
lament, being Lord Chancellor, 


to the Speaker's s Excuſe. 283 
Sir Francis Bacon's Charge at the 
Seſſions of the Verge. 288 


A Charge delivered by Sir Francis 
Bacon, the King's Attorney Ge- 
neral, at the Artaignment of 
the Lord Sanquhar, in the King's 
Bench at Weſtminſter. 295 

The Charge of Sir Francis Bacon, 
HisMajeſty's Attorney-General, 
touching Duels ; upon an In- 
formation in the Star-Chamber 


againſt Prieſt and Wright. 297 
The Decree of the Star-Chamber 
againſt Duels. 304 


The 
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The Charge of Sir Francis Bacon 
Knt. his Majeſty's Attorney Ce- 
neral, againſt William Talbot 4 
Counſellor at Law of Ireland. p.309 
The Charge given by Sir Francis 
Bacon, His Majeſty's Attorney- 
General, againſt Mr. Oliver St. 
John, for ſtandalizing and tra- 
ducing, in the public Seſſions, 
Letters ſent from the Lords of 
the Council touching the Bene- 
volence. 314 | 
The Charge againſt Owen, indicted | 
of High Treaſon in the King's | 
Bench, by Sir Francis Bacon K'nr. 
His Majeſty's Attorney-Gene- 
ral, 321 | 
The Charge of Sir Francis Bacon | | 
the King's Attorney-General a- 
gainſt Mr. Lumſden, Sir John | 
Wentworth, and Sir John Holles 
for ſtandal and traducing of the | 
King's Fuſtice in the Proceed- 
ings againſt Weſton, in the Star- | 
| Chamber, 10 November, 1615. 324 
O The 
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The Charge, by way of evidence, 
by Sir Francis Bacon, His Ma- 
jeſtys Attorney-General, before 
the Lord High Steward and the 
Peers, againſt Frances Counteſs 
of Somerſet, concerning the poi- 
ſoning of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury. p.330 
The Charge of Sir Francis Bacon, 
his Majeſty's Attorney General, 
by way of Evidence, before the 
Lord High Steward, and the 


Peers, againſt Robert Earl of 


Somerſet, concerning the poiſon- 
ing of Overbury, . 33+ 


Certain Obſervations upon a Libel, 


publiſhed the preſent Tear 1592, 


imtituled, A Declaration of the 
true Cauſes of the great Troubles 
pre ſuppoſed to be intended a 
gainſt the Realm of England. 342 
A true Report of the deteſtable 
T reaſon intended by Doctor Ro- 
dcrigo Lopez, 4 Phyſician at- 
| tending 


ond BACON'S PIETY 
tending upon the Perſon of the ; 


Queen's Majeſty. p.378 


A Declaration of the Practices 
und Treaſonsattempted and com- 
mitted by Robert Earl of Eſſex 
and his Accomplices againſt her 
Majeſty and her Kingdoms; and 
of the Proceedings, as well as 
the Arraignments and Convic- 
trons of the ſaid Earl and his 

: Adherents, &c. 386 

Dome Particulars of that which 

paſſed after the Arraignment of 

the late Earls, and at the Time 
of the Suffering of the Earl of 


Eſſex. 409 


The Apology of Hir Francis Bacon, 
in certain Imputations concern 
ing the late Earl of Eſſex. 429 

Certain Conſiderations touching 
the Plantation in Ireland. Pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty, 1606. 442 

Advice to the King touthing Mr. 
Sutton's Eſtate. 


449 
O02 Theological 
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Theological Works. A Confeſſion 
of Faith, written by the Right 
HonourableFrancisBacon, Baron 
of Verulam, c. p.453 
An Advertiſement touching the 
Controverſies of the Church of 
England. 458 
Certain Conſiderations touching the 
better Pacification and Ediſica- 
tion of the Church of England. 
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Majeſty. 472 
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Touching the Proviſion far ſuf- © 
cient Maintenance in the Church. 485 
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Engliſh Verſe. By the Right 
Honourable Francis Lord Veru- 
lam, Viſcount St. Alban. 489 
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BOOKS ginted for, and fold by 


A. MILLAR. 


I. THE Works of Fx ANIS Bacon, Baron 
of Verulam, Viſcount St. Alban, and Lord 
High Chancellor of England. In which are ſeve- 
ral Pieces never before printed in any Edition of 
his Works. With a new Life of the Oy 
Mr. Mallet. In 4 Vol. Folio. There is printed, 
to complete thoſe Gentlemens Sets that purchas d 
the former Edition, the new Life of the Author 
by Mr. Mallet, and the additional Pieces, at 10s. 
64. the ſmall Paper; and 15 s. the large. Printed 
in Folio, the ſame Size as the laſt Edition; | 
II. A complete Collection of the Hiſlarical, 
Political, and 22 Works of JOHN Mir - 
rox; Correctly printed from the Original Edi- 
tions, With an Hiſtorical and Critical Account 
bf the Life, and Writings of the AuTnor : 
Containing ſeveral Original Papers of His, newer 
55 publiſbd; and a "arge Alphabetical Index. By 
Hou As Brix c, A. M. and F. R. S. in 2 Vol. 
Folio, beautifully printed on a fine Paper, and 
adorned with a curious Head of the AuTHoR, 
engraven by Mr, Vertue, from a Drawing by 
Mr. Richardſon. Tv | 
III. 1 he Ocrana, and other Works of James 
HarxrINnGToON, Eſq; collected, methodited, and 
reviewed; with an exact Account of his LIE 
prefixed, by Teland: To which is added, an Ap- 
x, contaitling all the Political Trafts wrote 
y this Author, omitted in Mr. Toland's Edition. 
IV. An HisToRICAL AND POLITICAL 
Discourss or THE Laws AND GovERnN- 
MENT OF ENGLAND, from the Br Times to 
the Reign of Qheen ELIZABETH. With a Vin- 
dication of the anfient Way. of Parliament: in 
ENGLAND. 3 N 
Collected from ſome Manuſcript Notes of Joh x 
SELDEN, Eſq; by NATHANIEL * of 
a ray s- 


Bool printed for A. MILLAn, 
Gray's-Inn, Eſq; The fourth Edition: Correfted 
and improved by a GENTLEMAN of the Mid- 
dle-Temple. _ 

N. B. There are a few of the above four print- 
ed for the Curious on a ſuperfine large Paper. 
V. The Political Works of Andrew FLET-. 
CHER, Eſq; containing, 1. A Diſcourſe of Go- 
yernment, with relation to Militia's. 2, 3. Dis- 
- courſes concerning the Affairs of Scotland; written 
in the Year 1698. 4. Diſcorſo delle Coſe di 
Spagna ſcritto nel meſe di Luglio 1698. 5. A 
Speech upon theState of the Nation, in April 1701. . 
b. Speeches by a Member of the Parliament, which 
began at Edinburgh the 6th af May 1703. 7. An 
Account of a L concerning à right 
Regulation of Governments for the common Good 
of Mankind : In a Letter to the Marquiſs of Mont- 
roſe,” the Earls of Rothes, Roxburgh, and Haddington, 
from London the firſt of December, 1703. 7 
VI. The Works of Mr. Thomsos, in 2 Vols. 
vo. Vol. I. containing Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
Winter ; a Hymn on the Seaſons; a Poem ſacred 
to the Memory of Sir J/aac Newton ; Britannia, a 
Poem; and Sophonisba, a Tragedy. Vol. II. con- 
taining Ancient and Modern /raly compared, Greece, 
Rome, Britain, and the Praſpect, being the five 
Parts of Liberty, a Poem; a Poem to the Memory 
of the late Lord Chancellor Talbot; Agamemnon, 
a Tragedy ; and Edward and Eleonora, 1 

Either of the Volumes are to be had ſeparate. | 

N. B. There are a few Copies remaining of thoſe 
printed on a ſuperfine Royal Paper in 2 Vol. 4to, 

VII. The Mythology and Fables of the ANnT1IENTS, 
explain'd from Hi/tory : By the Abbe BAN IER, 
Member of the Koyal Academy of Inſcriptions and 
Belles Letters. Vol. I. and Il. Tranſlated from the 
original FRENCH. N. B. Theſe 2 Vols. contain 
four of the French. Gf 
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Books printed for A. ML Lan. 

VIII. MarTro ; or the CosMoTHEORIA 
PuERiLIs. A Dialogue, In which the. firſt 
Principles of Philoſophy and Aſtronomy are ac- 
commodated to the Capacity of young Perſons, 
or ſuch as have yet no Tincture of theſe Sciences. 
Hence the Principles of Natural Religion are de- 
duced. In 2 Vols. 8vo. | 265 

By the Author of An Inquiry into the Nature f 
the n Soul. . 

IX. An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human 
Sour, wherein the Immateriality of the Soul is 
evinced, from the Principles of Reaſon and Philoſo- 
phy. In 2 vol, 8vo. | | 772 

He who would ſee the juſteſt and preciſeſt Notions 

of Gad, and the Soul, may read this Book ; one 

of the moſt finiſhed of the Kind, in my humble Opi- 

nian, that the preſent Times, greatly advanced in 
true Philoſophy, have praduced, . : 

WARBURTON's Divine Legation of Moſes 

| rated, p. 395. firſt Edition. 

X. The LIE of JamzsFirz-Jamts, DUKE 
oF BERWICK, r/bal, Duke, and Peer of 
FRANCE, General of his ft Chriftian Majef 's 
Armies. CONTAINING an Account = 
Birth, Education, and Military Exploits in Ireland, 
Flanders, Spain, the Cevennes, Dauphint, and on the 
Rhine : With the Particulars of the Battle of A- 


mans, and the Siege of Barcelma. Giving a ge- 


neral View of the Affairs of EURO E for theſe 
fifty Years paſt, The whole interſperſed with 
Militar and Political Reflections, and the Charac- 
ters of EMINENT MEN, 1 
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Several Px CES, ſome of hi never before 
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